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IRTGRRATIONAL 
FUR STORG 


GENTLEMEN S 


FUR- LINED 









OVERCOATS 


ready for 
immediate wear, 


from 


£10. 


163 and 165 Regent Street, 


LONDON, W. 





Scotr ADIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 


N5-H15a RECENT STREET, $7 
LONDON, W. <b 





Stalking Capes 
Shooting Coats 
Travelling Uisters 
Norfolk Suits 
Fishing Suits 


Hand-knit Stockings Hr . 
THE STRATHVAICH CAPE 


Shetland Wool 
has a great advantage over the ordinary 
Cardigans shooting cape with straps, having under- 


neath a vest or sleeveless jacket, thereby 
allowing the cape to be thrown back, 


Railway Carriage leaving the arms perfectly free, and the 
Rugs & Shawls chest quite protecied in cold and rainy 


weather. Waterproofed 


SCOTT ADIE, xoyai'remity, 115 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL serssnedl a. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone: ** 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 





ow eee ONION . 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Claims Paid ower £20,000,000. 





SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: (1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. (2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances, 
Full aces ates on es to 


HEAD OFFICE 


NORW ICE. 


LONDON OFFICES :—50 Flest Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William eee, E. Ge: 195 Piccadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 


3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Ww. Cc. 
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TDRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 

Artuur Cotiins.—EVERV EVENING, at 7.15, THE PRICE OF PEACE, 
MATINEES every Wedne day and Satur- 
Two extra Matinees Thursdays, November 1 and 15, at 1.30. 


by Cecit RALFIGH, with powerful cast. 
day. 
pen. 


Fmusements 


eee 


at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New 
Box Office now 


ful Cast. 


DALY'S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. Geo. EDWarpag 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every § 


Lyrics by HARRY GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. 
Box Office open 10 till 10. 


* 


Chinese Musical Play. ‘The Book by Epwarp Mowrae’ 
Music by SIDNEY JONES, Powe, 





HAYMAR KET THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERV EVENING. at 8 (doors open 7.30). 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Miss Winifred Emery and Mr. Cyril Maude. 
Miss Lottie Venne, Mr. Paul Arthur. Miss Constance Co'l.er, Mr. Sydney Valentine, 


Mr. H Kemb'e, Mr. W. G. Elliott, Mr. E. Dagnall, Miss 


Tyler, Mr. Ho man Clark, Mr. J. S. Blythe, Mr. Clarence B 
M: 


Box Office (Mr. Leverton), open ro till ro, 


tlakiston. 
ATiNtE To-day and Saturday, October 27, at Two o'clock. 


LYkiIc THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET.—Un’e 


Srvart. 


the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis, -EVERY EVENING, at 8, Mr, Tog 
B. Davis's Company in FLORODORA. 
MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.30. 


Book by Owen Hat. Music by Legup 





W YNDHAM’S T 


Jessie Ferrar, Mr. 


ARTHUR Jones, entitled 
Telephone, 2933 Gerrard. 





MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


HER 


(Last Two Weeks.) JULIUS CESAR. 


LAST TWO MATINEES, 


Saturdays, Octobir 20 and 27, at 2. 


Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) open 10 till ro. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE'S 


C. Thursby. S. Pringle ; 


MR. TREE, 


(Last Two Weeks.) 


Saturday, at 2.30. 


Wynpuam.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.20, 
MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE. 


Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Alfred Bishop, E. 
Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Marie Illirgton. Miss Be 
Irwin, and Miss Mary Moore. 


HEATRE. — Proprietor, Mr. CHAR 


an Original Play, by Heyy 
W. Garden, Alfred Kend 


Doors open at 7. 


MATINEE every Wednesday 





Bourcuier. 
HER MAJESTY’S. J. M. Barrie. Miss Violet 





GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and 
EDWARDES.—EVERY 
Masical Play, THE MESSENGER BOY. 


open daily from 1o till 6 and 8 till 10, 


MATINEE 


EVENING, at 8.15 (doors open 8), the successful 


every Saturday, at 2.+0, 


GEORGE 


(GARRICK THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. ARTHY 
EV®RV EVENING, at 8.40, THE WEDDING GUEST 


Vanbrueh, Miss Dorothea BRa'rd, Mr. H. B ising ah 


Mr. Brandon Thomas, &c. At 8, REALISM. Madeleine Lucette Ryley. MATINEE 





Manager, 





LHAMBRA. 
To-day at 2. Box Office 


QUEEN. 


Varieties 





SAVOY. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. - 


By W. S. Gi_eert and Artuur SULLIVAN. 


Doors, 7.45. 


SUPERLATIVE 
Nautical Fallet, the HANDY MAN, and Military Ballet, SOLDIERS OF THE 
War P 


PROGRAMME. — Grand Ney 


ictures, Paul Spadoni, Lil Hawthorne, Sid Black, &c., & 





MPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, Grand Neg 


sallet, SEA-SIDE. 


at 7-45- 


MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 


At 8.15, THE OUTPOST. 
Box Office, 9 A.M. till rz P.M. 


R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


War Pictures and Great Variety Programme. 


Doors opes 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hrrcwmeg 





PALACE, 





St: JAMES’S. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING 
A DEBT OF HONOUR. 
3y Sypnev Grunpy. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturd 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) open 1o till 1o. 


Shaftesbury 
THEATRE in EUROPE.- 





Avenue.—The HANDSOMEST 
EVERY EVENING, at 7.50. The finest Variety 





ST. JAMES'S. 


4 J Entertainment in London. Full Licence. Popular Prices. Manager, Mr. Cuanruss 
MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER, | fissinn= enc ‘ 
at 8.30. 
LONDON HIPPODROME, Cranbourne Street, Leicester 
Square, W.C.—Manacing Director, Mr. H. E. Moss. 
ay, at 2.30 TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 


An entertainment of unexampled brilliance. 





AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 
Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, F.C 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp oF Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durgnt, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 

Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 

Brancues 1n SournH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- 
fontein, Bulawayo, Darban, East London, Francis Town 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 
burg, Kimberley, King William’s Town, Malmesbury, 
Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Mossel Bay, Port 
Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, 
Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (NEw York), 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected witb 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 





NOTICE. 


An Index to Volume V. of THE OUT- 
LOOK (Feb. 3 to July 28, 1900) is ready. 
Copies have been forwarded to subscribers 
whose names are upon our books, and 
copies will be sent free of all charge to 
other readers who forward their names and 
addresses on a postcard to the Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street. 


THE 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED), 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 





Paid-up Capital ......ssseseeees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .......0.sccces cee 800,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. . 3 


,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 


SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo, 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, 
£18 8s. r1d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. r1d. 3 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), . days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 

7. FF. JONES Secretory, 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AD EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 


Tons. | 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 
OviInGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 
UrMSTON GRANGE .. 5,400 
LANGTON GRANGE... 9,200 
Drayton GRANGE 





.C. 





Tons. 

Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Oswestry GRANGE 
hON (building) .. + 9,200 

(building) .. ++ 9,200 | SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300 
ELsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 | MALTESE Cross... 2,200 

These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Office 
of the Company, 

146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C 

14 Water Street, Liverpool ; 30 Gordon Street, Glas- 
gow ; 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres; 446 Calle San Martin, 
Rosario; Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata ; 63 Pitt Street, | 
i Sydney, N.S.W. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 


Head Office and Board of Directors ;— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


COMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 187% 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 4 
tss. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £4630 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Tow 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: } 
berton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River 
Colony: Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Ficksburg 
Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand. Philip- 
polis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lourengo Marques 

Boarp oF Directrors.—W, Fleming Blaine, Esq 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert ™- 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraseh 
Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq- 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application, 
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[Der Nebelspalter (Ziirich). 


They held on by the pigtail, the scruff, 
The throat, and the coat, and the cuff ; 
The sly Russ at the tail, 
Neither shove would nor hale, 
But cut that appendage clean off. 
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(Caran d’Ache, in ‘‘ Le Figaro.” 
** The Transvaal rebellion is o’er, 
And the Boers now your pity implore ”— 
** You’ll want a nice seal,” 
Said De Wet in his zeal ;— 
And this is what came thro’ the door. 
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NOTICE.—NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., have 
been given the Highest Award (a Diploma of 


Honour) for their Exhibit of Furniture at the 
Woman's Exhibition, Earl's Court, 1900. 





A REVOLUT'ON IN FURNISHING. 
Os - s n the instalment plan 
raManssintye BAA NORMAN & STACEY, LTD. 
wae MEGe @ 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
ane 5) (U5 7 © Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 
ye Truth, writes: ‘‘ Norman & 
Stacey have introduced in their 
nA business an ingenious safeguard 
against the risk of loss to his 
widow or family through the death 
of the hirer. They give an INsuR- 
ANCE UPON His LiFB, so that if, 
for instance, a man gets £200 worth 
of furniture on the hire-purchase 
system, and dies when instalments to 
the amount of £190 have been paid, 
not only does the furniture become 
the property of his representatives, 
but the £190 is also repaid to them.” 
Moderate Prices. Free Delivery 
Town or Country. Call and view 
stock before Furnishing locally. 











Call and compare quality and prices with other firms’. 








hotels 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking | 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 


BARMOUTH.—ROYE’S 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRIETRESS. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE’ HOTEL. Desirable 
residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level, facing south, 
ind protected from north and east, Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 


im easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. illiards, 
Tennis Lawn, 


Cs 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 

Q HOTEL, Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
lub, Sailing Club, Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 

Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 
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OWA Great Ms 
Impravement’, 






Wb 
16% ano 25 Pia 
Uy Lz 21 ano SOF wou 


NOI Size ar_10/6 
REMAINS UNALTERED. 
The Improved Sizes are un uestionably 
the ater Foun fae Money 
Can Buy. 
May ne exchancen on Moxry Renapke 
(Ger eeetonsen 
33 Cheapside. EC 


WABELOD & bapp. 3% Bees) cee 











Breatanos. J] Avenue de “pers, PARAS. 
AND AT ALL STATIQNERS. 




















BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 


front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room, Inclusive daily 
“7 rom 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.— For par- 
teulars apply MANAGER, 
_ 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


. Position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms, Excellent 
e. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 


(ees 


BOARD-RESIDENCE, — Near Stirling, Bannockburn, and 
Exhibj Trossachs. One hour per rail from Glasgow. Rooms booked in advance for 
ltion of 1901.~WELLWOOD, BRIDGE OF ALLAN, N.B. 

















BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTAB. 1866. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders :— 
| (1) Absolute Security.—(2) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favourably 
| with other offices. —(3) Policies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions. — 
(4) Prompt payment of satisfactory claims. 
Applications for Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good business 
will find the Company's agency terms very remunerative. 


Chief Offices BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
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| 
OCEAN SERVICES 
UNION-CASTLE LINE C. p A AND ROUND Ta 
SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL — + WORLD TRIPS. 
CAPE Si ~ wser BEIRA, AND | | AUSTRALIA, NEW Z ZEALAND, ani 
MAURITIUS, : ae | HAWAII. 
Steamers. a FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH, 
pi ae on ae —_—_— 
EEE fects! | Oakey YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG. 
taARUNDEL CASTLE 
*shxon ses saaseneeusab Oct. 26 Oct. 27 HAI, HONG KONG, 
x}DUNOLLY ¢ cast ae FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS 
(via Las Palmas) .. 2° Nov. 2 Nov. 3} . 
7 4 Palmas) ....+.+++eeee0 — Nov. 7 | For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas. 


ft Intermediate Steamer, 


* Royal Mail Steamer. 
a Via St. Helena. 


§ Mauritius $ teamer. 
+ Beira Steamer. x To Delagoa Bay. 
Union-Castle Special Express ‘Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 


3 Fenchurch Street, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—CCMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 





JOINTLESS” INTERESTING 


LUCKy IN PEN CUARANTEE 
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| 
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JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. tne QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 





senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspup 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS, 


SPECIAL AUTUMN 





CRUISES, 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to thos 
desiring short sea trips. 


Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Moroces, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about a5 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 158., according to position of berth, 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices, 











GENUINE 
TOBACCO. 
gs 


mong 
FLAVOUR. 
NATURAL 
AROMA. 








MURRAY'S 


MELLOW 
MIXTURE. 


TOBACCO. 


OLD 
RIPE 





Smoking Mixture. 


BELFAST. / 








For Thirty Years the Irish National ‘ SMOKERS 


SHOULD 
TRY IT 
& JUDGE FOR 
THEMSELVES. 
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4 NICOLE FRERES’ 


‘REGINA & POLYPHON MUSICAL BOXES: 


Play over 1,000 Tunes, and delight every- 
body. Wonderfully brilliant in Tone, play: | 
ing to perfection any Airs from the Operas, 
or any selections of Sacred Music whicha 
a a may desire. 

All Dealers, or please write for Fully 
Illustrated No. 65 Catalogue, free to readers 
of Tue Ovutioox. Old Musical Boxes 
repaired at our London Workshops. Prompt 
and Moderate. Estimates Free. 






YOU CAN 
MAKE 
YOUR 


OWN 
RECORDS 





i 


From 16,6 to 100 Guineas. 
: Most appropriate Presents 
for every occasion. 


> EDISON’S PHONOGRAPHS; 
> And GRAMOPHONES. 





, NICOLE FRERES, Lid. 


(Estab. 1815). . 
21 ELY owe anscms emeee, LONDON, E.C. 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 


Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, oe 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp ' 
THE CLERK, CCUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
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NOTES 


HIS PARLIAMENT 


One Minister. What shall we do with him ? 
ANOTHER MINISTER. What will he do with us ? 


AN acute attack of “ notes,” official and semi-official, 
has marked the China question during the week. Each 
of the Powers agrees with the other in fundamental prin- 
ciples, and they all agree with France—fundamentally. 
But none of them does anything, there being nothing to 
be done. The basis of agreement in the French Note is 
its eminent impracticability. The foreign representatives 
in Pekin also drew up a ‘‘note,” adding two conditions 
to those of M. Delcassé. They had the same theoretic 
perfection and the same practical impossibility. Only in 
Manchuria is anything being done, and Russia is doing 
it most effectually without any ‘‘ notes” whatever. Apart 
from the political situation, the interest of the week has 
centred in the full and admirable account of the position 
at Pekin up to the time of the Allied relief, by Dr. Morrison 
of the Times. Other correspondents have contributed 
their experiences with the relief force. The total effect is 
depressing in the extreme. Of the Chinese it suffices to say 
that their conduct was as bad as even imagination depicted. 
Unfortunately the behaviour of many of the relieving 
troops sank to a level nearly as low. Looting, robbery, 
and licence unbridled and unnameable followed their entry. 
In this respect the effect of Count von Waldersee’s com- 
mandership will be watched with interest. In Europe 
itis to be noted that the German Emperor has changed 
his Chancellor, replacing Prince Hohenlohe by Count von 

ilow. German Chancellors, however, have ceased to 
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influence German policy in China or elsewhere. While 
the British silence and seeming inanition continue there 
is.a certain eloquence in the statement that British 
export$to China in 1899 amounted to seven million pounds 
sterling, and those of Germany to two and a half millions. 
Germany makes noise enough for the larger figure, and 
Britain not sufficient for the smaller. 


Mr. BrYANn, in pursuance of his candidature for the 
Presidency of the United States, has appeared in New 
York under the auspices of Tammany Hall. ‘‘ Boss” 
Croker provided him with an enthusiastic audience, and a 
splendid escort of police—white helmets, white gloves, 
and full dress. Perhaps, if the truth were known, Mr. 
Bryan did not in his heart welcome the active aid of 
Tammany. His speeches show him to be a very astute 
man. He works the ground covered in this country by 
half a dozen societies with an ‘‘ anti” to their titles. In 
denunciation he is tremendous; in practical proposals 
weak in the extreme. Free silver with him is a senti- 
ment; anti-imperialism but counter-brag. ‘*‘ Down with 
trusts!” he shouts, without indicating how to accom- 
plish their destruction or what shall take their place. 
In fact he is the very sublimation of the American 
Deacon. And he must be well aware that the light of 
Tammany’s countenance will rather drive away than 
attract support. Tammany may approve of free silver, 
Tammany may discourage imperialism, and Tammany 
may favour the abolition of ‘‘ trusts.” But the people of 
the United States know very well that Tammany is the 
most corrupt corporation on the face of the globe. One 
marvels at times whether the domination of Mr. Croker in 
New York is really so gross and monstrous as it is said to 
be. Because if so, the fact shows the people of New 
York to be willing slaves to a thraldom worse than 
tyranny. The people of the States are likely to visit on 
Mr. Bryan’s head their dislike of Tammany. His de- 
nunciations of imperialism and financial trusts on high 
moral grounds are sadly discounted by the approval of 
‘* Boss ” Croker. 


Wuewn Lord Wolseley speaks on the subject of the 
Army the public have a right to expect more than the 
generalities that do duty in replies to toasts. The Army, 
its organisation, and effectiveness are Lord Wolseley’s 
special subjects, yet at the City of London School on 
Wednesday last he seemed unconscious of the fact that 
recent events had made sweeping changes necessary. 
Confining himself to vague allusions he succeeded in 
conveying the impression that the British Army, on the 
whole, is in an excellent condition. It may be quite true 
to say, as Lord Wolseley did, that the standing army 
under arms at this moment amounts to 380,000 men. The 
vital question is whether this force has been brought 
together by ordinary or by extraordinary means. All the 
world knows how extraordinary have been the methods 
that made this large force effective ; the task before the 
War Office is to organise and equip its component parts 
so that it shall be at disposal, easily and swiftly, without 
enormous special efforts such as the country has had to 
put forth, and cannot be expected to repeat at every 
emergency. Lord Wolseley also asserts that the military 
force left in England during the war was quite adequate 
for the defence of the country, as the line behind the Navy. 
But that is begging the whole question, which is whether 
a thorough system of home defence which shall be self 
sufficient would not vastly increase the offensive power of 
the Navy by relieving it of some at least of its tremendous 
defensive responsibilities ? And so we might traverse the 
whole of Lord Wolseley’s speech, with its easy optimism 
and its underlying conviction that we have the best pos- 
sible Army in the best possible State. Let it suffice to 
say for the present that the day of the old, vague, con- 
gratulatory reply ‘‘ for the Army ” is over. We know our 
soldiers are brave; we know our Navy is superb; we 
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know that Britons never will be slaves. What has now 
to be done is to give that national bravery a better 
organisation in which to declare itself. Then we can add 
anew verse to “‘ Rule Britannia,” and sing the anthem 
louder and oftener than ever. After all, prudence and 
preparedness are the higher patriotism. 


Who is to be the new Secretary for War? And who 
is to be the new First Lord of the Admiralty? These 
questions are uppermost just now in the minds of the 
Services, but they are no less pressing upon the attention 
of the general public. Both posts require the strongest 
men that can be found, for the Ministers will have to carry 
out some exceedingly disagreeable work. The War Office 
has to be swept and garnished. At the Admiralty we 
want a First Lord who shall be as strong as Mr. Goschen 
with less of his suavity. As to the reforms necessary at 
the War Office, the mind of even the ablest expert is in 
doubt owing to the magnitude of the task. At the 
Admiralty the ground has already been prepared. We 
know what is wanted there, and we know how to get it, 
but we do not take the proper steps to achieve success. 
Ten years ago the Z7rafalgar was completed after being 
thirty-nine months under construction. Two years later 
the Royal Sovereign was commissioned, thirty-two months 
after her commencement. Five years ago the Majestic 
hoisted the pennant twenty-two months after her first 
keel-plate was laid down. It was then determined to 
even reduce this record, and to complete the Canopus in 
twenty months; but her actual time was thirty months. 
It will thus be seen that as ships increased in size 
and complexity the period of construction steadily de- 
creased during the first half of the present decade; 
but during the second half we have so retrograded that 
the average period of the battleships now in hand 
will be far in excess of the time spent on the Zvra/falgar 
ten years ago. There are two main causes for this falling 
off ; the royal and private yards are overcrowded with 
orders, and contractors who furnish materials are seldom 
to be relied upon to complete their orders within the 
specified time; so that taking a mean of all the warships 
now in hand, to say nothing of those that are merely 
projected, we are about a year in arrear. It has thus been 
found impossible to carry out that development of the 
Navy which appeared so necessary and comparatively easy 
five years ago, and which could have been accomplished 
had not the Admiralty lent so ready an ear to excuses. 
The new First Lord may have painful things to say to 
contractors ; but if Great Britain is to maintain her position 
she must not only have a fleet twice as strong as any two 
other Powers, but be able to recuperate twice as rapidly. 
This we could not now do. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury is sorely disappointed 
with Lord Salisbury. The Prime Minister has thrown 
the coldest of cold water upon temperance reform, and by 
discrediting the report of his own Royal Commission has 
given a serious set-back to that reform. But if Dr. 
Temple will look facts in the face he will see that the fault 
ishisown. It is not Lord Salisbury’s temperament to 
welcome reform—temperance or any other; it is the 
business of the reformer to so push his reform with the 
real masters of England—the electorate—that Lord Salis- 
bury must accept it; and it is because the temperance 
reformer has not done this that the Archbishop has now 
to lament the absence of ‘‘ genuine progress.” In other 
words, having in the unanimous recommendations of the 
majority and minority reports of the Royal Commission a 
generally acceptable remedy for some of the more crying 
evils of our licensing system, the Archbishop should, 
through the agency of the Church, have made the 
acceptance of reform on the basis of these recommenda- 
tions a test question with every parliamentary candidate 
in every constituency. Had he done so he might now 
have behind him, not alone a row of bishops, but a solid 






phalanx of 100, or even 200, pledged members of 
the House of Commons. What need then to bother 
about the frowns of Lord Salisbury or any one 
else? A great opportunity has been missed Here 
was the occasion for the Primate to lead, not alone 
his own Church, but all Christian churches in a national 
movement. 


It is really astounding that the churches of England, 
with all their magnificent zeal for the betterment of the 
race, neglect the opportunities which their organisations 
give to force the hand of the politician in a vital national 
matter such as this. In his presidential address as chair. 
man of the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
at Newcastle this week, Mr. Carvell Williams has begged 
the Congregational churches to prepare themselves for 
‘serious and effective dealing with the necessities and 
difficulties of these critical times.” Yet not one word in 
support of the one practical social reform for which the 
ground has been fully prepared—the elimination of the 
superabundant drinking-shop, the stiffening of the backs 
of magistrates in the use of powers given them under the 
existing licensing laws for the correction of irregularities, 
the more rigid punishment of the publican who abuses 
his trust, the forbidding of the employment of young 
children as drink-carriers—and so on. Surely Mr. Carvell 
Williams recognises those as ‘‘necessities” of reform. 
We are glad to see that the Rev. Alfred Rowland, the ex- 
chairman, did induce the Union on Thursday to adopt a 
resolution urging unity to promote ‘ practical measures 
for the restriction of the liquor traffic,” and we hope that, 
despite the silence of its president, the Union does mean 


to use its influence in support of the only immediately 


‘practical measure” we know of—namely, one based on 
the joint recommendations of the Royal Commission. 


Hoo.icanisM in London is making rapid strides. To 
be a Hooligan a rough must be one of a band. Separately 
he is but an individual thief and ruffian. As one of a 
gang he becomes with fellows a menace to society. This 
all seems evident enough, but it is the essential fact that 
the police of London have been slow to deal with. These 
gangs, with their undoubted organisation, have not grown 
up in a day. Their increase in numbers and daring is 
palpable enough to eye and ear. The individual police- 
man may be pardoned for not interfering with a band of 
rowdies who pass him by with contempt, jibes, and often 
with threats. But he ought to be instructed to report 
their existence. Thereafter it becomes an easy matter to 
trace them to their meeting places, for they make no pre- 
tence of concealment. The first duty of the police is to 
break up the gang. If allowed to grow it acts as a centre 
of attraction for all the surrounding blackguardism. 
It then proceeds to terrorism and deliberate resistance of 
law. Therefore, break up the gangs must be the motto of 
the police. The arrest of individuals is only the making 
of Hooligan martyrs. The bands must be watched, 
worried, and overawed by force and broken heads if 
necessary. In much of this Hooliganism we see 4 
failure of our School Board system. The School Board 
law is fairly effective in the letter, but there has grown up 
an unexpressed complicity of School Board officer, magis- 
trate, and teacher to draw the line of compulsion at 4 
certain level of society, and this line leaves out the future 
Hooligan. Some day we shall have to face the difficulty. 
Meanwhile, Hooliganism is a reproach to our philan- 
thropies and Education Acts. 


Lorp ALVERSTONE goes from the Mastership of the 
Rolls to the Lord Chief Justiceship as every one expected. 
He will feel even happier and easier in his new position 
than in the Court of Appeal, for he is by training and in- 
clination a common-law lawyer. The promotion of Lord 
Justice A. L. Smith to be Master of the Rolls was not s°0 
universally expected ; Lord Justice Romer seemed a more 
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probable occupant. As for the persistent rumour of 
Lord Justice Smith’s retirement, his succession to the 
Rolls does not really discountenance it, though it must be 
some little time before Lord Justice Romer succeeds him. 
To the vacant place in the Appeal Court it is now the 
turn of a Chancery Judge to be promoted; and it is 
almost certain that Mr. Justice Stirling, one of the ablest 
Chancery Judges of modern times and an ex-Senior 
Wrangler, will goup. It is suggested that the vacancy 
jn the Chancery Division thus created will not be filled. 
The Chancery Judges, it is argued, are abreast of their 
work, and it is not necessary to continue the fifth Chancery 
Judge appointed not very long ago because of arrears. 
This is, we believe, a complete mistake; it is better that 
judges should be abreast of their work, and even occa- 
sionally idle, than that suitors should be subjected to the 
interminable delays caused by arrears. It now takes less 
than two months for an action to be set down and heard 
in the Chancery Division. Before the appointment of the 
fifth judge it used to take nearly a year. The difference 
is very material to business people, and we trust that the 
vacancy will be filled before the end of the Vacation. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire loves to astound all educa- 
tionalists, and his last educational utterance does not dis- 
appoint. At the opening of a higher grade school in 
Manchester on Monday the Duke expressed himself as 
entirely in sympathy with the object of school boards— 
“namely, the organisation of a complete system of 
education in this country.” We had thought this was the 
business of the Duke himself and his Board of Education, 
and that school boards were by law confined to primary 
education. Higher grade schools may have been a 
necessity while the secondary department is being 
organised ; but there ought to be no more of them. 
They give for nothing what small endowed schools ask a 
fee for. What is the result? The small endowed schools 
must perish, and a new system of ‘‘ education” will grow 
up, having all the narrowness and opportunism of the 
primary system as we now have it, and completely cut off 
from the traditions of the past. Why not try and attack 
the problem from the other end—support, raise, further 
endow the small grammar schools ; pay the best teachers 
well and make it worth their while to stay there; inspect 
them, to see there is no sloth, but help generously if they 
do their best—that is the easiest way to ‘‘organise a 
complete system of education.” We have said nothing of 
the ratepayer’s side of the question ; but the Duke's latest 
dictum implies that he will have to pay for secondary 
as well as primary education. One slight hope remains, 
that some one has blundered—to wit, the 7%mes reporter, 
in whom is vested the copyright of these ducal words of 
wisdom. 


Tue late Marquis of Bute, as a Scottish noble of the 
once only true religion, enjoined in his will that his heart 
be taken to Jerusalem and there buried in holy earth. It 
is curious to observe in the mind of an eminently practical 
man the persistence of so old and purely sentimental a 
custom. How practical he was, and how full of the life 
of the present day, is witnessed by the splendid docks of 
Cardiff and the corporation records of that town. That 
he was learned in ecclesiastical history the world also 
knows. But the injunction to bear his heart to the Holy 
Land is an imaginative touch that lights up his mind as 
no other of his acts can do, not even his munificent aid 
in restoring ancient buildings. It shows him to have 
been more than a rich and titled antiquary. He knew 
Probably all that science could tell him of the heart; 
that it is but a physical organ, incapable in itself 
of all the sentiments and emotions accredited to 
it by centuries of popular speech. Now it is, in 
fact, but the recorder of feelings, being neither good 
hor bad in itself, neither glad nor sorrowful, but only 
beating more or less at the behest of brain and nerves and 
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whatever (makes up the feeling, thinking man. Many 
centuries may yet pass before lovers cease to interchange 
“‘ hearts,” and men to speak of the good and bad implanted 
in their ‘‘ heart.” The heart in these expressions is not 
the valvular blood pump of the anatomist. The world 
accepts, and will continue to accept, the inexact but 
beautiful nomenclature of the past, and make it mean, as 
of old, the entire self of man. So steeped in his imagina- 
tive love of the past, the Marquis of Bute, like his 
ancestors, bids his physical heart be borne to Jerusalem ; 
and Scottish readers will recall the moving chronicle which 
tells how the good Lord James of Douglas undertook to 
carry thither the heart of the great Bruce. And how in 
Spain, being hard pressed in a fight against the unholy 
Moslems, he flung the casket into the press of battle, 
crying, ‘‘On, as thou wert wont, noble heart; Douglas 
will follow thee.” How, also, the Douglas was slain, and 
his body laid with his Border ancestors, and the casket 
with the Bruce’s heart buried in the Abbey of Melrose. 
Science may say what it pleases, but the ‘‘ heart ” will not 
be superseded. 


THE VOICE OF THE FOUR NATIONS 


Now, save in the Orkneys, the General Election is over 
and the result is a gain of two seats to the Government. 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists together number 4o1, 
as against 269 Liberals and Nationalists. The Govern- 
ment, which closed last Session with a majority of 128, 
opens the new Parliament with a majority of 132. This 
election has effectually destroyed a theory which had 
begun to be considered a fixed principle—the theory that 
the pendulum of popular opinion swung alternately to 
either side. Tories in, Liberals out; then Liberals in, 
Tories out. So it went, like the old clock on the stairs. 
Home Rule stopped that pendulum, and the clock disap- 
peared with Mr. Gladstone. Many fantastic theories may 
be built up on the arithmetic of seats and votes. The 
interest of these is more speculative than practical, and 
they altogether fail to affect the great facts established by 
this election. The first and most important of these is 
that the once-contemned alliance between Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists has proved an enduring and 
effective alliance. On its continuance depend many 
issues vital to the United Kingdom. For Ireland in her 
Parliamentary representation remains the old implacable 
irreconcilable enemy. Not yet awhile can Irish Nation- 
alists hope to hold the Parliamentary balance. The hope 
of that for them lies in the severance of Liberal Unionists 
and Conservatives. The next outstanding fact is the 
approval of the war by the electorate. English history 
shows that governments who have waged war have usually 
had to endure internal schisms, reconstructions, and 
defeats at the polls. The present Government, in spite of 
the glaring inadequacy of their departmental organisation 
for a struggle which their diplomacy at least regarded 
as possible, emerge even more victorious at home than 
abroad. Whether this will prove a strength or a weak- 
ness remains to be seen; much will depend on how the 
Government view their responsibilities to the future. 

A further striking fact of the Election is that for the 
first time since the Reform Bill of 1832 Scotland returns a 
Liberal minority to Parliament. The phenomenon demands 
some consideration. It is true that the Ministerialist 
majority from Scotland amounts to only two members, 
but the true comparison lies with the Gladstone fervour of 
1880, when she sent fifty-two Liberals and only eight Con- 
servatives to St. Stephen’s. Evidently she has travelled 
far since then. The reasons are not difficult to find. In 
the first place Scotland is becoming a wealthy country, 
and property is a rare disturber of first principles, political 
or other. Then, again, when their perfervidum is not 
stirred—and it can be stirred by the proper man to almost 
any object, desperate or impossible—the Scottish people 
are very clear and practical thinkers. Further, they are 
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egregiously pugnacious, and would go to South Africa in a 
body rather than surrender the national honour. That 
national honour is now irrevocably entwined with the 
honour of England. The jealousy of the ‘‘ auld enemy” 
is no longer of any account save for the standard jests 
of the comic papers. Although prophecy is the most 
gratuitous form of error, it is safe to assert that if 
Home Rule for Ireland were ever again to come to the 
front, Scotland would send to Parliament a large majority 
of members to oppose it. She has had time to think, and 
there is no great Scotsman to stir her perfervidum to the 
detriment of her reason. Yet Liberalism is her historical 
creed ; and to a Liberal statesman with the necessary faith 
in himself, and skill to wield her, she would give such sup- 
port as would make him powerful, could he but make 
himself great. Dalmeny might be the centre of Scotland, 
and the fount of a Liberal Imperialism founded on an 
Imperial Liberalism. But the Durdans is—the doldrums. 
The principality of Wales returns twenty-five Liberals, 
four Ministerialists, and one Independent. She is not in 
the Celtic fringe for nothing. The Liberalism of Wales 
depends largely on local and historical causes. Itis in a 
sense a national protest, but her complaints have only 
petty, local, and easily removable causes. 

The blot on the Imperial scutcheon is Ireland. To-day 
from the very summit of our national and Imperial achieve- 
meat we have to embrace in our gaze that solid phalanx 
of eighty-one Nationalists pledged as ever to cut their 
country out of a union prescribed by nature yet only made 
effective by law and force among a large proportion of 
its people. Politics in Ireland is a special variety. It is 
properly Irishism. Nationalists there are Irish National- 
ists: Conservatives are Irish Conservatives. How 
ctherwise is it possible to explain the rejection of 
Mr. Horace Plunkett in South Dublin by the Con- 
servatives? Just when it seemed we had found an 
official Conservative with the wisdom to be liberal 
and national in the best sense of these words, the 
Conservatives would have no more of him because he 
put in office an old irreconcilable, and thereby went far 
on the way to true union. No, say the Conservatives ; 
the bitter feud must be fought out asof old. ‘ Ve victis/ 
We are Ireland”; and back to St. Stephen’s come the 
eighty-one Nationalists, with black hate in their hearts 
and a new instance to support it. Mr. Plunkett is 
described by one of the airy commentators in the Press as 
a young gentleman in a hurry. Hurry! How many 
more centuries must we wait? And who was doing any- 
thing at all in Ireland, in haste or at leisure, in the way of 
ameliorative measures save Mr. Plunkett? It is a sad 
state of mind that permits its possessor to see in the 
electoral defeat of so wise an administrator a further 
tribute to khaki and true Imperialism. Khaki is of no 
use in Ireland. Not all the Irish regiments can make it 
of any benefit in respect of Irish needs. The genuine 
needs of Ireland are clamant. They were being wisely 
met by Mr. Plunkett in his special department, when 
petty jealousies, cloaked in khaki, reject him in the name 
of the Empire. It is pitiful, but happily it is not irre- 
mediable. 


LONDON IN AUTUMN 


Tuts afternoon, as I came into the club drawing-room, I 
remarked with a peculiar satisfaction that the blinds were 
drawn at 4.30, and the lights all lit, that a fire blazed at 
either end of the long, still chamber, and that Lieutenant- 
General Gubbins, C.B., was drinking tea and eating a 
muffin. To the observant eye these points were eloquent, 
but particularly the muffin. Bishops drink tea and eat 
muffins all the year round—I have seen them at it in this 
very room at any point in the four seasons. Not so 
General Gubbins, the grizzled warrior. Winter, in a 
word, is come, and come to stay, and a good thing too. 
If there is one tormenting moment in the year it is found 
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in that period of lull and false calm and corrupt 
which sometimes bewitches London in October. P, 
call it Indian summer and profess to like it—this interygy 
of suspense and incertitude and physical and mentg 
slackness. The best I know of this season is that it has 
inspired more than one beautiful poem : 






For earth and sky and air 

Are golden everywhere ; 

And golden with a gold so suave and fine, 
The looking on it lifts the heart like wine. 


These, and others of the same, are pleasing verses 
inspiriting and musical. But I think it probable the poet 
sang from memory in December, and sneakishly pretended 
the month of inspiration was October, as the War Office 
antedates a commission or Mr. Jeremy Diddler a cheque, 
At least, believe me, it is all much better in theg 
** London Voluntaries.” A prosaic but accurate observe 
will hold no brief for the pause before the dark ; much 
better get it over, and no more nonsense about the beauty 
of decay. Half the home-sickness of boys at school comes 
from the slack influence of these autumnal days, with the 
sad waning light in the late afternoons and the indefinab 
touch of pathos in the air, which were enough to take 
the heart from a strong man—and how much more from 
Jones, minor, aged twelve, and torn from his home and 
other incarnations ? By October 16 that miserable adven. 
turer insensibly finds things begin to mend. The dis 
quieting transition stage is over, and he has settled down 
more or less happily to football and Latin verses and the 
absorbing intricacies of his new world. 

The same date is fixed in the calendars of older 
Argonauts, his spiritual comrades and co-victims in another 
stage of the ‘‘ dreadful trade ” of living. With the lighted 
fires, the day shut out betimes, an end to dismal thoughts 
of summer, dead and buried, we find ourselves falling 
back contentedly enough on the tangible things of 
life—the obvious hours of task and teen, the obvious 
moments of refreshment that often enough takes the shape 
of mere physical comfort, the pleasures of shelter. 
Last week one had time for green-sickness. Under 
the influence of the ‘‘ Indian summer” one was free to 
worry one’s self to the verge of lunacy over the various 
unnumbered forms in which Failure, the Predestined 
Bride, still faithfully cherishes one at bed and board; 
revolving how it was one wrote so badly and perhaps 
lived too well and remembered so little of what one read, 
and could not make speeches even as well as Mr. Podge, 
the local Tory candidate, and seemed congenitally unfit to 
master the mere external features of bimetallism or the 
Chinese question or to call to mind the date of the 
Sicilian expedition. Yet comes October the sixteenth and 
I do not care. 


Weary of myself and sick of asking 
What I am and what I ought to be, 


I am no longer in a position to persist in either disma 
question. Simply I cannot afford to persist. On my 
table behold neither ‘‘ Obermann” nor Matthew the author 
of certain guide-books thither, but blue-books from which 
a lucid précis must be made, anda pile of books for review, 
and my tailor'’s reminder that if I fail to pay his accoust 
as rendered upon sundry dates he will ‘‘ place the matter 
in other hands,” &c. In fact, work is here in humble aad 
pressing guise, and it must be done. Lothly under the 
yoke goes the neck of this sacrificial ass, and the humble 
plough goes forward. 

It is wonderful how the first few pulls will minister 
green-sickness. It is the winter term again at school 
with football and Latin verses in full swing. Ones 
fingers are inky, but this beats your Indian summer! 
One bustles about the streets, but one’s eyes are no mort 
turned in, and London inspanning to its working seaso® 
is seen to be rich in siguificance and beauty. The Strand 
assumes its immemorial friendly winter aspect ; busy and 
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anxious to hustle its pedestrians, but not wholly hostile. 
Or if one goes to Fleet Street by the Embankment, see the 

y bosom of the River, the black and busy barges, and 
under the grey the crescent sweep of greyer masonry, and 
over all the Great Dome, a present Deity talking from the 
ages to the grey battalions that incessant sweep past below. 
Or there is Regent Street and glittering shop-windows 
where under sun or lamp shine (now the Indian summer's 
gone) you can linger curious a moment; or Bond Street, 
with brown-faced and very stalwart persons back from 
shooting in one region and off to shoot again in another, 
and fair ladies, considerately coloured to relieve the grey 
of street and sky, and an occasional genial man from the 
country or South Africa, who slaps you on the back and 
gives you, with the zest that only such a strange bird 
compasses, the frolic humours of the town. And the 
weekdays bring each its different summons—to work or 
play; the theatres beckon, and on Saturday afternoons 
begin the picture-shows. I could clumsily accumulate 
instances, I could continue to weary your patience with 
my catalogue, but you have other things to do, and so 
have I. We must get back to our football and Latin 
verses. 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT 
I 


A sensitive plant in a garden grew, 

Where the warm sun shone and the soft winds blew, 
And nature and fate so conspired in its birth 

That its fame was blown about the earth. 


The world came to gaze ; and some said, ’tis a Rose ; 
And others, nay see where a sweet Berry grows ; 

For deep in its bosom each pale yellow shoot, 

Like love clasping beauty, encloses a fruit. 


So evolved from a primula modest and wild, 
And set in this garden where all things smiled, 
Bloomed the Rosebery, fairest of all fair flowers, 
Darling of summer and sunshine and showers, 


And other plants in the garden bloomed : 

The Johannes honestus, unlovely and doomed 
To a stiff perpendicular, solid and slow, 
Unchanged and unchanging, in sun as in snow. 


The Guillaume énorme, with protuberant heart 
And wide flapping leaves, claimed the larger part 
Of light and air, and its monstrous growth 
Spread till the very ground seemed loth. 


A high climbing Orchid that early had strayed 
To a neighbouring garden, in envy displayed 
Its parasite blossoms, and strove to outflaunt 
The delicate blooms of the Rosebery plant. 


And other herbs in the garden grew : 
Thistles, and Ladii, and Asguithi blue, 

And mongrel weeds of diverse hue, 

All stricken and pale and disquieted 

By the odour and beauty the Rosebery shed. 


II 


There was a gardener in this sweet place, 
Old William, rich in lore and grace, 
Who to these flowers was as the sun 

Is to the orbs that round it run. 


His was the spirit that in them moved. 
He walked amid them as one that loved 
Their virtues and disposed their doom, 
And for his favour they seemed to bloom. 


He looked on the sensitive Rosebery plant : 
Ah, here my fame shall never want ; 

This will I nurture so that when I die, 

It shall flourish above all rivalry. 


Morn, noon, and eve, with tender care 

He lavished his lore on the blossom rare ; 
And by a sweet magic the wisdom he spent 
Was subtly with its essence blent. 
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He taught it to open, and bend, and grow, 
To catch all the varying winds that blow ; 
To turn its beauty to the light, 

And hide its dead leaves from the sight. 


So all sweet things in air and earth 

Were interfused with its dower of birth ; 

It cherished the soil, and aspired to the sky, 
And laughed as the galloping colts raced by. 


Yet so gentle his wisdom, so sutle his skill, 
Each seemed to be favoured alike, and still 
The Zadzi and weeds in corners dank, 

Unchecked by his charity large, grew rank. 


But in secret he cherished the Rosebery tree, 
And it grew and flourished exceedingly, 
Ever increasing in beauty and pride, 

Until the ancient gardener died. 


III 


The sensitive plant for a season reigned 

In young elation unconstrained. 

But whether it were that the gardener’s art 
Gave more than nature alone could impart, 


Or whether the envious plants around 

Obstructed the light and impoverished the ground, 
’Twere hard to say ; but certain it is 

That the Rosebery fell from its loveliness. 


Day by day its fame declined, 

And it lost the grace of the gardener’s mind, 
Its fair fronds shrank, and it drooped its head, 
Querulcus, weak, and dispirited. 


Its leaves hung lustreless, draggled, and wan; 
Great spiders about it their thick webs span ; 
Sour mildews up its soft stalks crept, 

And earwigs gross in its blossoms slept. 


When the Gui//aume énorme flapped its tumefied leaves 
The Rosebery shrank, like a maid that grieves 

For a sonl that once moved within her own 

And pranked her in beauty not hers alone. 


The Johannes honestus stood stark and averse 
Like dreary plumes on beauty’s hearse, 
Foreboding of the scorns of time 

That wait on such a gaudy prime. 


Only remained a faithful few 

Who mourned this grievous change to view ; 
The Asguithi blue and the Eguites grey, 
And some of lesser note than they. 


But why the change I cannot tell, 
Yet ’tis a pleasant creed, and well 
Consorting with a time like this 
When all things seem and nothing is, 


That some day yet this sensitive plant 

Will know its strength, and despise the vaunt 
Of gaudy, grim, and envious rivals, 

And other such unfit survivals ; 


Will issue again from its living death, 
And throb once more with the generous breath 
Of nature, in itself secure 
And of its empiry ever sure. 
THE MOCKING BIRD. 


THE PROTECTION OF BRITISH BIRDS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 
THIS Society is offering two prizes, of £10 and £5 respectively, 


for the best papers on the protection of British birds. The mode. 


of dealing with the subject is left entirely to competitors, but 
among the points suggested for treatment are the utilisation and 
enforcement of the present Acts and County Council Orders ; the 
modification or improvement of the law ; educational methods ; 
and the best means of influencing landowners and gamekeepers 
agriculturists and gardeners, collectors, birdcatchers, and bird- 
nesters. Essays are to be sent in by November 30. Particulars 
may be obtained from the honorary secretary at these offices. 

Society for the Protection of Birds, M. L. LEMON, 

3 Hanover Square, W. Hon. Secretary. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


Police Work in South Africa 


Tue bandits and marauders are still in evidence both in 
the Vaal and the Orange River Colonies. They are now 
getting more than they give. Any little successes they 
gain start into undue prominence, for the tale of Boer 
captives rises daily. Theunis Botha, brother of the Com- 
mandant-General, surrendered at Volksrust on the 13th 
inst. The Commandant-General still holds out, but is 
impotent. There is some talk of a siege of Lydenburg 
by the Boers, which can only end in one way. General 
Buller sails for England on the 24th inst.: the man who 
more than any other stands to the Boer as the invincible, 
unbreakable Englishman. According to all ordinary rules 
of human nature he and his soldiers should have melted 
away in defeat and disrepute after any one of their failures 
at the Tugela. The general’s persistence and his men’s 
loyalty mesmerised the Boer out of his position—that and 
Cronje’s capture. 

Worthy of note is the arrival of Sir Alfred Milner, as 
civil head, at Pretoria on the 15th inst. Fresh stores are 
arriving there, the first 600 tons being sold out in a few 
days. Permits for importation have been granted to special 
merchants to lay in stocks. By-and-by will follow the 
refugees—and the war will be finally over. 


Government for the Governors 


The Transvaal Concessions Commission has gone 
about its business with a vigour and thoroughness not 
always characteristic of Commissions. It began by 
establishing beyond the possibility of doubt the complicity 
of the Netherlands Railway Company with the Transvaal 
Government in the war. The Company provided transport 
and placed its entire system at the disposal of the authori- 
ties. It blew up bridges and destroyed lines, and for 
greater efficiency organised a force called the Destruction 
Commando. It lent money, paid bribes, and purchased 
services, and in fact delivered itself over completely to 
he Boer cause. The revelations are not, perhaps, of so 
great significance in themselves as in respect of the large 
German holding of the Company’s capital. On the strength 
of that some ominous threats of German displeasure at 
any confiscation policy were launched. Distilleries, water 
companies, and match syndicates have been under ex- 
amination, and the result will ultimately prove a most 
admirable commentary on government for the governors. 


Governors and their Salaries 


Itis unfortunate that South Australia should have been 
pitched upon by the Colonial Office as an appropriate 
Colony with which to discuss the question of the payment 
and appointment of State Governors. Adelaide, it should 
have been noted during the Federation discussion, is the 
abiding-place of a peculiar coterie of stiff-necked poli- 
ticians. No doubt the continuance of salaries on the 
existing scale, of from seven to four thousand pounds, is 
out of the question ; but the suggestion of Lord Tennyson’s 
Ministers that the whole cost should in’ future be borne by 
England was a piece of conscious folly. The issue of the 
matter will probably now be the appointment, at greatly 
reduced salaries, of the present Chief Justices of most of 
the other Colonies, and, in the case of Western Australia, 
as we have suggested, of Sir John Forrest. The loss of 
the opportunity to avoid the Canadian precedent will be 
regretfully noted by all parties concerned—except the new 
State Governors themselves. 


Honouring the Commonwealth 


Five hundred Native Indian troops, and contingents 
from all branches of the Service—Guards, Cavalry, 
Artillery, Engineers, Line, Militia, and Volunteers—from 
home, will sail shortly for Sydney to honour the proclama- 
tion of the Commonwealth. The well-known librarian of 
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the Royal Colonial Institute will, it is hoped, commang 
the detachment of London Volunteers. 

The key to the dispute between the New South Wales 
Agent-General and the Lord Mayor relative to allowances 
to invalided Colonial troopers in London is to be foung 
in the protests of the Victorian and New South Wales 
Governments against the presence of such troopers jp 
London at all. They should have been sent, it is cop. 
tended, to their own homes. That has been Canada’s 
view also. The fact is not generally known that the birth. 
rate of Australasia is as unsatisfactory as that of France, 
and every trooper who settles in another portion of the 
Empire is a father, as well as a settler, lost to Australia, 

Mr. Chamberlain’s manner, in his dealings with small 
Colonies, is often peremptory, as Jamaica, Newfoundland, 
and now Fiji have discovered. But in the matter of Poly. 
nesian union he has to deal with Mr. Seddon, of New 
Zealand, and Mr. Seddon is likely to show himself no less 
able and obstinate a negotiator than, say, Mr. Barton, of 
Australia. The voice of Fiji, therefore, is not to be 
regarded as altogether stifled yet, even by the Colonial 
Secretary’s note, which was obviously intended to be 
final. 


FINANCE 
AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE ABSURDITIES—I 


AMERICAN Life Offices are not troubled with bashfulness 
when proclaiming their own goodness. A fair amount of 
liberty in the way of advertisement is quite right, but 
they protest too much. If it be continuously crammed 
down our throat that ‘‘Peterkin’s stout is immensely 


cheaper than all others,” the thinking man is apt to 


inquire what it is made of, and is likely to defer his 
purchase until the contents are analysed. On the same 
principle, if it be strongly suggested to us that an 
American policy will yield better results than a British 
one, it is reasonable that the analysing process should be 
applied to the claim, so that we may see where the surplus 
is to come from. Our American friends seem to act on 
the idea that when figures are large they cease to follow 
the ordinary rules of arithmetic. Twice two may be four, 
but twice two millions is a large but undefined quantity 
in excess of four millions. In dealing with such matters 
we hold by the sound rule that ‘‘a quart cannot be taken 
out of a pint pot.” If in any case it should appear to be 
done, there is either a mistake or a trick. Now the 
figures of the companies themselves, as a whole, show 
that only a small bonus can possibly emerge for the 
average member, and the published returns abundantly 
confirm this, as we shall show later on. In spite of this, 
however, agent, prospectus and leaflet are all eloquent 
with suggestiveness that every individual policyholder 
may look for great additions. This is a very old game. 
Many years ago America was unsettled after the Civil 
War ; hundreds of policyholders had been buried in un- 
known graves, and multitudes were brought to such 
poverty that they could not keep up their payments. Ia 
those days nothing whatever was paid on surrender, 
although the policy might have been on the verge of 
maturity ; and thus the lucky men who persevered to the 
end had the pleasure of dividing amongst themselves the 
money which their less fortunate brethren had laid aside 
for widows and children or for their own old age. It was 
self-evident that these results could not be repeated, 
because the special conditions no longer existed. But 
the American offices did an enormous business on the 
strength of ‘‘ estimates” based on this old and unwhole- 
some experience. As expenses rose and interest fell, 
these ‘‘ estimates” were several times recast and reduced. 
Successive batches of disappointed members grumbled 
more or less audibly when pay-day came ; but their com- 
plaints were always drowned in a triumphal chorus by 
the officials that now at last had absolute truth beeo 
reached, and that the fresh crop of prophecies might be 
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relied on as understatements. The bonuses on contracts 
which mature to-day are in many cases not much more 
than half what was ‘‘ estimated ” when they were originally 
taken out; and this serious fact is not got rid of although 
some members in certain classes profess themselves 
“ satisfied.” 

When the companies could no longer even appear to 
believe in their own reduced ‘‘ estimates” as being any 
guide to the future, the ground was suddenly changed, 
and the audacious line was taken of asking support on 
the strength of ‘‘ achieved results,” although they know, 
or at any rate every sensible outsider knows, that these 
cannot possi ly be repeated, or even approached. It 
may be held as certain that all honestly managed life 
offices doing the same general class of business have 
about the same average rate of mortality, those of moderate 
size probably coming out rather better than the very big 
ones. We have shown that early lapse is probably a 
source of loss rather than of gain to the office, and as 
surrender values on older policies are now given by the 
Americans, an old and fruitful source of profit is prac- 
tically dried up. Competition with our liberal home offices 
has forced the Americans to gradually give their members 
many reasonable privileges which had previously been 
denied, and to remove a number of the snares and pit- 
falls which used to be found in the contracts. Every 
such step has reduced the margin which had been created 
by oppressive restriction, and it is clear to any intelligent 
observer that from none of the sources which we have 
considered can American offices make appreciably more 
profit than is made by their British neighbours. There 
remain then only two other factors of importance— 
namely, the earning power of the investments and the 
ratio of expenditure. These are the key to the position, 
and we shall consider them next week. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Problems for a Chancellor 


WE do not envy the position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the next year or two. Unless a man of singular resource, he 
will not want critics. It may be assumed that the Imperial 
Government has to shoulder the bulk of the war outlay, and 
probably a considerable portion of the cost of governing the new 
dependencies, and the problems are of some magnitude. We 
have a period of declining trade to face, and, with expenditure not 
likely to decrease, the problem of balancing the budgets will be 
one that will require some trouble to solve. It must not be for- 
gotten that the country will have to face heavily increased charges 
for the Army, and probably some increased outlay for the Navy. 
The funding of the outstanding debts incurred on account of the 
war, or whatever form the Chancellor may choose to adopt for 
these outlays, will saddle the country with a substantial charge for 
some years to come, what with the sinking fund and the interest. 
We must not forget that the Sinking Fund of the National Debt 
is suspended, and this should be resumed at once when the war 
emergency is a thing of the past. Looking a little ahead, it is 
impossible to feel altogether satisfied. The revenue of the 
country is certainly not coming up to expectations, and already 
there are forebodings as to the balancing of revenue and ex- 
penditure. We are enduring increased taxation, but it is difficult 
to see how it is to be repealed for some time to come, It is part 
of the cost of Imperialism ; but we must pay it or stand in the 
background. All the same, the prospect is not pleasing, and the 
Minister who accepts the Chancellorship of the Exchequer will be 
a man of pluck. 


Chile and her Neighbours 


Sorrowful reference was made in our columns last week to the 
Chilian policy of jibes and flouts and sneers at the expense of her 
neighbours. We much regretted, for instance, that sense of pro- 
portion was so far lost that the First Secretary of the Chilian 
Legation in London could indulge in somewhat scornful reference 
to Bolivia and Peru through the medium of newsp per corre- 
spondence. We still regret it, although, as will be seen from our 
correspondence columns, the Chilian First Secretary explains that 
his letters were in reply to a private pamphlet circulated under the 
official seal of the Peruvian Consul-General at Portsmouth. But 
his letters, we must remind him, were official, and emanated from 
the Chilian Legation in London, and therein was cause for regret. 
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In fact, the Legation seemed to lose sense of balance, and con- 
troversy of the kind does absolutely no good. Unfortunately, we 
know only too well that the Legation has instructions from 
headquarters to defend Chile vigorously when attacked, and 
in Congress they have a way of criticising the Govern: 
ment for lack of zeal in this matter. But what would be 
thought if the German and French Embassies in St. Peters: 
burg indulged in wordy newspaper warfare and covert sneer$ 
on the subject of Alsace-Lorraine? Chile is in a very diffi- 
cult position. We grant that. If she put herself right in the 
matter of the Arica-Tacna plebiscite, there would be absolutely 
nothing that could be said against her, other than that she is 
arming too freely, as indeed is Argentina. Chile occupies a 
splendid position in South America, and in commercial energy is 
‘probably supreme. 
little irritations which, multiplied, may even amount to a casus belli, 
These continual bickerings and warlike preparations cause concern 
to those who observe South American politics. 
tend to keep down the market value of Chilian securities, which 
otherwise should stand much higher than they do. 


Cheap Chinese 

If we are to have a fresh attack of nerves on the subject of 
China, it is to be hoped that readers of The Outlook will keep 
their heads and put a little capital into Chinese securities. More- 
over, it will be well not to wait for any particular set-back before 
doing so, for already these issues are very cheap. It is not well to 
forget that the Imperial Customs will remain, however much the 
bickering of the Powers or the prolongation of the difficulties. 
The Customs revenue is not sufficiently jeopardised to endanger 
the interest. The introduction of Germany as a powerful factor 
in the Far East makes for additional security, and as the yield on 
Chinese issues is so high, a fall is an opportunity for purchasing 
which should not be ignored. A loan to buy is the 6 per 
cent. Gold Loan, now quoted at 98-100, This is redeemable 
at par, by annual drawings now coming into force, so that the 
bonds may be drawn against the holder at any time. Meanwhile 
he receives as much as 6 per cent. interest on a prior security on 
the Imperial Customs, administered by an international board. 
Another lien on the Customs is the 5 per cent. 1896 Gold Loan, now 
quoted at 89. The yield at the present price is £5 125. per 
cent., and as the previous issues are being gradually redeemed its 
position and capital value must steadily improve. The junior 
issue, the 1898 4} per Cents., were not quite so well placed, and 
suffer from juniority. But at their price of under 74 they yield 
over 6 per cent., and may well be bought by those who do not 
mind a slight speculative risk. 


Petroleum Shares 

If the signs are correctly interpreted, the Standard Oil people 
are about to fight more keenly for the European market. That 
will be bad business for holders of oil shares on the Russian fields, 
Not that we think the Russian companies would fail to hold their 
own, for at the back of the Russian interests is quite as powerful 
and vastly more respectable support than in the case of the 
Standard Oil group. It must be admitted, also, that the “heavy ” 
nature of Russian petroleum permits a large quantity of “astatki,” 
which is in growing demand for fuel, and, in fact, the “ astatki” 
trade is one which is nowadays a most important item in con- 
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sidering the position. But if there is to be a fight, oil prices will 
be lower. Already there has been a considerable decline, and the 
profits of the companies may be affected still more adversely. We 
may note, too, that the scientists are beginning to talk of the 
draining of the celebrated fields at Baku, now that so much deep 
boring has been indulged in, and the lowest of the oil strata is 
being sapped so severely. A reduced yield per well will be still 
more evident if the scientists are correct. But it is quite possible 
that much of the pessimism may be traced to the other side of the 
Atlantic, if the designs with which the Standard Oil people are 
credited should be well founded. 


Mexican and Argentine Rails 

It seems almost time to be a little more critical on the subject 
of some of the foreign railways which have been in favour during 
the past year ortwo. The curious continuance of poor Mexican 
railway traffics seems to require some special explanation, and 
should silver fall would easily give ground to decided uneasiness. 
There was a substantial rise from the price at which we advised 
purchasing ; but, unless there is a considerable change for the 
better in the way of traffics, the dividend and report stage might, 
perhaps, furnish a ground for selling, with a view to getting in 
again at a lower figure. 

There is also some decided probability that we have seen the 
best of the earning powers of the leading Argentine railways for a 
year or two to come. The maize crop, the wool industry, and the 
cattle trade seem likely to do less well than of late ; but the new 
wheat will give an excellent showing if present prospects are 
justified. The Great Southern is issuing new capital, and that is 
not a good point. In any case, the railways are feeling the pinch 
of increased outlay. We do not see that any falling off in net 
revenue need be feared ; but the cautious policy of the directors 
in not dividing too freely a year or so ago will not now find many 
to criticise. Ifthe leading Argentine railways maintain their posi- 
tion during the next year or two, it will be as much as we can 
hope for the present ; and when that is the case the prices of 
securities may be inclined to droop temporarily, for markets only 
appreciate prospects of increased gains. 


The Minisg Position 

There has been some disposition on the part of the chief sup- 
porters of South Africans to take a rather more sanguine view as 
to the prospects, although towards the close of the week an attack 
of nerves set in. We gave the main reasons for hoping for better 
times in our notes last week. We do not say that prices may not 
be a trifle lower before the market really mends. Our contention 
is, however, that there should not now be anything to speak of in 
the way of a decline, and that the market has been squeezed as 
far as possible, so that, when things mend, the improvement 
should be substantial. There are many considerations that may 
cause hesitation. Thus, there is the fear of taxation being in- 
creased. But, on the whole, these fears are probably quite ground- 
less, and it is only uncertainty that is killing business. As to the 
prospects of a “boom,” that is a very different matter. We neither 
hope for nor expect one. But on merits most of the leading 
mining shares should stand at a substantial'y higher level 
when work is active and interest in the Rand resumed. Certainly, 
if there were any reaction, the opportunity should be seized to buy 
shares. Goldfields, East Rand and Rand Mines will doubtless be 
preferred by those who like speculation. But some of the 
established dividend-paying mines offer genuine attractions to 
investors, and the second and third row of the deep levels possess 
quite speculative features enough. 

In the Western Australian market there has been a little talk 
of Colonial buying and some expression of belief in a rise in the 
near future. The market showed a tendency to recover at one time, 
but it is still very quiet so far as public business is concerned. 
The London and Globe Finance group has been in evidence ; but 
the dividend period is drawing near, and the group has a way of 
advancing before such periods and breaking away directly after- 
wards. The Hannan’s Brownhill scandal remains unexplained, 
and the directors and consulting engineers cannot expect much 
public confidence so long as they keep silence on the subject. In 
fact, the whole market is discredited, and unless methods are more 
satisfactory only the very wary investors can afford to plunge 
into it. 

The efforts to biing about a “boom” in British Columbians 
and West African shares have fallen very flat. As regards West 
Africans there was absolutely nothing to go upon, and the public 
wisely declined to follow upon the heels of a speculative group 
that were trying to unload shares upon them through the medium 
of a crowd of needy and greedy jobbers. British Columbians are 
mot in a much better position, for some of the best-known shares 
belong to disreputable groups, and the companies are over- 
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capitalised. Small wonder, therefore, that the market does not 
appeal to the public. 

Although Rhodesians hang fire, and show on the slightest 
pressure that financial support is really very meagre, there is some 
hope for the section. Certainly one or two leading houses are 
disposed to take more interest in the market, and in spite of 
temporary set-backs, the improvement of the country must gradu. 
ally lead to its position as a gold producer being recognised. But 
for the present the market is suffering from want of capital, and 
this is not likely to be remedied for some time. 

Among the lower-priced Kaffir shares there are some fairly 
hopeful speculative purchases, and on any set-back they should 
certainly be bought, although for that matter they are quite cheap 
enough now. Such shares as Nigel Deeps, Transvaal Develop. 
ments, Central Nigel Deeps, and Paarl Centrals are hopeful as 
speculations for the rise, but the shares should be bought and put 
away for the time being. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and shoulg 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies ig 
the following Saturday's issue. 


G. K. S.—Yes, for a small advance, and so long as the shares are 
paid for. 

G. H. (Whitehaven).—We do not recall the series to which you 
refer. 

F. H. (Leamington).—(1) As you have paid for your shares, continue 
to hold for a further moderate advance. (2) Kaffirs certainly offer fair 
inducements. We cannot name shares for you apart from editorial notes, 
but will give you any advice on such shares as you may wish to purchase, 
(3) We know nothing whatever against the industrial, but believe that 
the Ordinary was not very well applied for. 

H. (Hampstead).—We described them as a class as cheap, for they are 
securities which will quickly appreciate once the trade conditions slacken 
and more capital awaits investment. Thus North British Debentures, or 
North Londons, or South-Eastern Perpetual, or Taff Vale, are all trustee 
stocks which can be bought to yield 3 per cent. or over and stand neat 
the lowest price for years past. Appreciation in capital value is certain 
during the next few years. The new Hamburg State Loan is not to bk 
despised. Keep your South Africans for a substantial rise within a year’s 
time. 

J. H. R.—The matter is one where decided caution is necessary, 
Personally, we do not think very highly of the Society named. You 
should employ a shrewd solicitor if you contemplate dealing with them, 
for the terms offered to you are too good. We have not seen their 
pamphlet. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


Paris : October 18 


FRENCH ignorance on the geography and history of other 
countries is colossal. It affronts one at every turn in Paris. Take 
the Transvaal war for illustration. It is put down simply to the 
greed of Joé and his relatives for profit from their making of 
articles of war material, and the British lust for gold mines and 
mines of diamonds. They do not see, nor would they care if they 
did, that a great race war is now near an end ; that the British 
who have fought the Dutch for sea power, ay, the dominion of the 
world, for centuries ; who have had their own ships burnt in the 
Thames in revenge for “that memorable day” in June, 1665, 
“when the noise of the cannon from both navies reached our eats 
about the City, so that all men being alarmed with it, and ina 
dreadful suspence of the event, which they knew was thea 
deciding ; every one went following the sound as his fancy led 
him ; and leaving the town almost empty, some took towards the 
park, some cross the river, others down it; all seeking the noise 
in the depth of silence.” The fight was not yet done. The Cape 
has been taken, surrendered, and retaken and held for now nigh 4 
hundred years. But the foe has been there ; and now the last act 
of the drama has been played. The war was a deliberate attempt 
to expel the British from South Africa by our old enemy of long 
ago. It has failed, and the Pax Britannica will reign at last 
But of all this no French writer takes account. 

The death of M. Paul Blanchet, the young explorer who had 
been the head of an African expedition organised by Ze Matin 
that enterprising but, as far as Britain is concerned, deliberately 
dishonest halfpenny morning paper, removes from a future which 
seemed destined to greatness a most interesting personality. Only 
thirty years of age when he died the other day of yellow fever, 
he had, immediately after passing very highly at the superior 
normal school, been charged with important Government ¢ 
ploring and educational work in Algiers. Since then extremely 
interesting archxological discoveries had fallen to his lot, and be 
became the founder of a society analogous to the Palestine 
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tian Exploration Associations, well known in England. He 
was thus, as it appeared, naturally designated for the command 
of the expedition for the study of the trans-Saharian route, which 
had been abandoned since the failure of the Flatters attempt. 
Many adventures followed, including a prolonged captivity among 
the natives ; but the objects of his quest had been accomplished, 
and he was about to embark for Europe, where a young wife 
awaited his return, when the end came, and he died in the hospital 
of Dakar on the 6th of this month. His letter to his wife taking 
farewell, in February last, which has been allowed to be published, 
s one of the most beautiful and simply touching pieces of French 
rose I ever remember to have read. 

Although the date is not yet officially announced, the meeting 
of Parliament is certainly fixed for November 6, the day after the 
closing of the Exposition; and then will come to an end the 
blessed period of peace and tranquillity which has lasted since the 
first week of July. The Government will have to meet some fierce 
attacks, but my strong impressionJis that it will weather them in 
safety. The recent army measures have given great offence in 
many quarters; but they are all in the way of confirming the 
Republic, and the authority of the Minister of War who is 
nominally the person responsible to Parliament, but who has, until 
the advent of General André, the present holder of the office, sub- 
mitted to be ruled by Commissions and heads of departments who 
are unknown to the public, and act in the interests of sisters, 
cousins, and aunts, safe in their own obscurity. It has been said 
here that such a system is unknown in other countries. I think in 
England a different tale might be told! One reform at least, 
which will be popular, is that which abrogates the rule forbidding 
the marriage of officers, unless where the intended bride has an 
income in her own right (not life interest) of 1,200 francs a year. 
There are rocks ahead, no doubt ; but as I have said, I think, and 
all should hope that the trusty pilots who have so well guided the 
ship of State for eighteen months byegone, will bring her safe on 
this new set out to sea. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT 
To the Editor of Tue OUTLOOK 


A PARAGRAPH having appeared in your issue of Saturday 
October 13, giving currency to certain statements in connection 
with H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught’s command in Ireland, and 
also with regard to the alleged feelings of H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Connaught in relation thereto, I beg to inform you that there is 
absolutely no foundation whatever for these assertions, and I have 
therefore to request that you will be good enough to give them the 
most unqualified contradiction in your next issue. 
ALFRED EGERTON, Col., 
Comptroller of the Household to H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. 
Buckingham Palace : October 16. 


[We are glad to publish the above. All we need say is that the 
information reached us on authority which it seemed impossible to 
doubt.—Ep. } 


THE CHILIAN LEGATION EXPLAINS 
To the Editor of THE OutTLook 


Under the heading of “ South American Imbroglio” an article 
has been published in the last issue of your valuable paper in 
which some rather hard terms are applied to the correspondence 
addressed by me to one of the London weekly papers on the 
relations between Chile and Peru. This circumstance leads me 
to appeal to the generous hospitality of your columns in order 
to acquaint you with a fact which, I have no doubt, must have 
passed unnoticed by the author of those lines. 

My letters to a weekly paper are nothing but a defence of my 
country against attacks made upon it by a Peruvian writer in a 
pamphlet which has been gratuitously distributed in England 
under the official seal of the Peruvian Consulate-General at 
Southampton, and has also been sent to the majority of the English 
Press, as appears from the acknowledgment of it made by the 
Financial Times and other papers. 

It was the ostensible official character given to this pamphlet— 
which, as I have been informed, has circulated profusely on the 
Continent and in America—that compelled this Legation to apply 
to the Press in order to dispel the unjust appreciations made as to 
the foreign policy of Chile. 

I can assure you, Mr. Editor, that this Legation greatly regrets 
the Provocation it has received ; but, called upon as we are to 
maintain the good name of Chile before the intelligent opinion of 
Great Britain (an opinion which has always been most valuable to 
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us), we esteemed it our duty to make a summary report upon the 
Chilo-Peruvian relations, and thus re-establish the truth respecting 
many historical facts. 

It is solely to this end that my remarks on the liquidation of 
the war of the Pacific have been directed, although they may at 
first sight appear to be inopportune to any one not familiar with 
the contents of the publication to which they are a reply. 


‘ 


In spite of the statements of the pamphlet in question, I will: 
say before closing that, in my opinion, there is nothing whatsoever - 


to justify the apprehension of a rupture in the relations of Chile 
with any of her neighbours. 

Hoping that these lines may help to counteract the impression 
that this Legation is influenced by any hostile or bellicose senti- 
ment, and thanking you in advance for their insertion in the 
columns of your important paper, I have the honour to be, Sir, 
RICARDO SALAS EDWARDS, 

First Secretary of the Legation. 
Legacion de Chile, London: October 17. 


[We refer to this letter in our Finance columns this week.—ED.] 


‘‘A DANGEROUS IMPERIALISM” 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


“ Allay Khaki” by all means, but surely you exaggerate the 
“loud and long rejoicings” over our conquest of Krugerism. Even 
the City of London, with all its ranting rabble, has “ mafficked” 
only twice, once over Ladysmith and once over Mafeking. We 
have not been at all excited at thrashing the Boers, and I much 
doubt whether the return of the C.I.V.’s will affect our stolidity. 
In short, our sporting instinct will in the future, as in the past, 
keep us from making fools of ourselves when we win with the odds 
on our side. E. GEOFFREY CHUBB. 

34 and 36 Gresham Street, E.C. 


[The spirit of Ladysmith Day and Mafeking Night has been 
perpetuated in the elections. It is the direct antithesis of the 
“ sporting instinct” which never exults over a fallen foe. It is 
time we had done with it, for more serious business awaits the 
British race.—ED. ] 


** ENGLISH-HATING”’ 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


IN AMERICA 


For many years the Democratic party of the United States 
was recognised as the one most hostile to Great Britain. But 
when James G. Blaine was nominated by the Republican party for 
the Presidency, all this was changed. Realising that his some- 
what tarnished record precluded his receiving the votes of the better- 
class Republicans, he tried to gain the Presidential chair by the 
support of the Irish Catholic and other anti-British elements. 
Mr. Blaine’s appeals to the anti-British feeling, of course, brought 
him a large number of Irish votes, but it lost him the votes of 
others, and so he was defeated, and Mr. Cleveland, the Democratic 
candidate, became President. 

At the next Presidential contest, in 1888, the Blaine Irish and 
other English-hating voters, enraged because their idol had not 
been renominated, and pleased with Mr. Cleveland’s dismissal of 
the British Minister, returned to the Democratic fold. The. 
Democrats once more appeared as the tail-twisting party, with 
the result that Mr. Cleveland, who had been renominated, was 
defeated, and Mr. Harrison, the Republican candidate, ruled in 
his stead. 

In the next Presidential campaign, that of 1892, the Re- 
publicans attempted to secure the re-election of their candidate 
by another anti-British crusade, and from every Republican plat- 
form the Democrats were charged with being the pro-British 
party. The result was that Mr. Harrison was not re-elected, and 
Mr. Cleveland, who had been renominated for the second time, 
became for the second time President of the United States. 

In the next Presidential campaign, that of 1896, Mr. Bryan 
was the Democratic candidate, and no Presidential candidate, 
Republican or Democratic, made greater efforts to secure election 
by appeals to the anti-British feeling. But Mr. McKinley, the 
Republican candidate, became President and Mr. Bryan was 
defeated. 
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Mr. Bryan is now again the Democratic candidate. He is 
again trying to obtain election by fishing for anti-British votes, 
and it will be interesting to note if he is any more successful than 
he was before, or than other tail-twisting Presidential candidates 
have been. 

I hardly believe that the non-success which has always attended 
a Presidential candidate’s tail-twisting efforts is a result of pro- 
British feelings on the part of a majority of the American voters. 
I am rather inclined to think it is because the American people 
have come to regard an anti-British politician as more or less 
corrupt. A list of the most prominent American politicians that 
have gained power and offices by truckling to the anti-British vote 
will be found to be also a pretty fair list of prominent American 
boodlers, and in view of this it is natural that the American people 
should be prejudiced against the Presidential candidate that resorts 
to such a method in order to attain his object. 

JOSEPH BANISTER, 

Brondesbury, October 15. 


A WORD OF TRIBUTE 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Colonial methods, we are often told, are ready and rough ; the 
colonist too often lacks the finer feelings, the delicate appreciations 
of the home-born man. May I quote one instance to the contrary? 
A young fellow, a trooper of the Natal Border Mounted Rifles, 
died of enteric in a Cape Town hospital last spring. He was then 
unknown ; no friends were at hand, and no direct means of identifi- 
cation. But he wore khaki with a smasher hat, and in his effects 
was a badge bearing the letters E G MR. By command he was 
buried with military honours. More than that, the most exacting 
care was taken in regard to his effects and the money found upon 
him ; and now his sorrowing mother in Devonshire has received 
from the Staff Officer of the Natal Volunteers at Pietermaritzburg 
a letter giving the fullest and most accurate account of every penny 
to the credit of the lad, and of the auction of his military belong- 
ings ; enclosing a draft for the balance due, and expressing sincere 
sympathy with her in her great trouble. Such courtliness of 
behaviour allied with punctilious regard for the interests of a dead 
private soldier deserve a word of public recognition. W. 


MASTERS IN SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of THz OUTLOOK 


There are difficulties, of course, in the way of employing 
masters in girls’ schools, but none that would not yield to unpre- 
judiced attack. But that is precisely the point. Besides the want 
of money, which alone effectively prevents radical reform in 
education, there underlies most of the objections offered to the 
idea by your correspondents the deadening inertia of that other 
scourge to our profession, even more terrible perhaps than the 
former—prejudice. . 

So long as we permit ourselves to be governed by the prejudice 
which restricts the headship of many of our best schools to clerics ; 
which prohibits a man from receiving experienced hints as to the 
work he will have to do, lest he should be branded as “trained” ; 
which persists in regarding the junior school, that most sensitive 
branch of the educational tree, as the proper dumping-ground of 
the inexperienced and the incapable ; which elevates the youngest 
and least expert specialist to a position altogether at variance with 
his actual worth to the school; which continues to the end in 
appraising a man by the standard of an examination he passed 
many years earlier, rather than by his daily proved capacity, which 
asserts that a man from this or that University must necessarily 
be incompetent or a “ bounder”; and which clings to these and 
a score more absurdities with the tenacity only prejudice can 
exert—so long will ideas of this liberal nature have smal: chance 
of general fruition. 

I once heard a man exclaim that he never went to Teachers’ 
Guild meetings because there was always “a parcel of women 
there.” That is a mental attitude by no means rare among us. 
At the same time every effort does something, and helps to 
reconcile one to John Richard Green’s apparently premature 
declaration that it is becoming the national tendency in grappling 
with our difficulties to submit them to the test of pure reason. 

Hull. S. B. 


GIRLS’ 


FROM JAPAN TO THESSALY 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


The Japanese story of the transferred wen, given in your 
“New Leaves ” of September 29, cal!s to mind one of the miracu- 
lous cures of Epidaurus, set forth in the inscription which was 
found on the spot. “Pandarus of Thessaly,” this passage runs, 
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‘had scars on his forehead. He slept in the precinct, and Sawa 
vision. It seemed to him the god bound a bandage over the 
scars, and told him, so soon as he should go forth from the shy; 
to take off the bandage and dedicate it in the temple. When 
came he arose, and took off the bandage ; and behold his forehead 
was cleansed of the scars, and he dedicated the bandage in the 
temple, having upon it the marks which were on his forehead 
But one Echedorus received money from Pandarus to make ap 
offering at Epidaurus on his behalf, and did not pay it. He 
in the precinct, and saw a vision. He thought the god stood by 
his side, and asked him whether he had money from Pandarus jp 
make an offering in the temple; and he said he had received 
nothing of the sort, but that, if the god would cure him, he woulg 
dedicate his own portrait with an inscription. Then the god 
bound on his brow over his scars the bandage left there by 
Pandarus, and bade him, when he should leave the shrine, to take 
off the bandage, and to wash his face in the spring, and look at jt 
in the water. He did so, and on looking into the water beheld 
that his face had got Pandarus’ scars besides his own.” 

Rugby. W. H. D.R, 


A QUERY 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Some one said recently : “ Religion is becoming more scientific, 
and science more religious.” I shall be glad if you can tell me 
who said this, and if I have quoted the saying correctly. It may 
have been the Bishop of Ripon. H. SMITH, 

Newcastle. 


SAYINGS AND MEANINGS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your issue of October 6, “J. F. K.” traces the phrase, 
“ Fighting to the d¢¢/er end,” to the nautical locution, “ Paying a 
rope out to the Jeffery end.” Without absolutely rejecting this 
origin, may I suggest that the “ dz¢/er end” of a cable or hawser 
is that part which is fastened to the “bitts” ; and that, so far from 
being the very end (as the common use of the expression implies), 
it.may be at any point which convenience requires? “ Bitts,” the 
landsman may like to be told, are the iron or wooden cross-heads 
round which a rope or chain is made fast when enough has been 
paid out. 

I claim no originality for this suggestion. It was given me 
some years ago, and impressed me as at least plausible. 

We have lately had, in “ At the front,” a noteworthy instance 
of a phrase in process of losing its original and limited signi- 
fication. H. W. L. RuMsEy. 

Wolverhampton School. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $.W. 


To change her mind has been one of the privileges of woman 
ever since Eve hesitated whether to have a second bite at the apple 
or offer it to Adam. A woman who did not change her mind 
would be as wearisome as a child who never did anything naughty. 
When I announced last week that I intended to remain in town all 
the year round I really meant it. Since, then, however, I have 
been to Paris and back, and if I have not done every nook and 
corner of that biggest show on earth, it has very nearly done for 
me. My limbs are aching, my eyes are still bewildered, my 
receptive faculties are paralysed, and I heartily wish my nerves 
were too. Instead they are ticking like a collection of Waterbury 
watches, each bent on making more noise than the rest. 

The day before I started for Paris I was only vaguely aware 
there was an Exhibition. Of course, one had heard of it earlier 
in the year—as something of a failure, and a thing not be encou- 
raged by any true patriot of Britain’s realm. I never quite under- 
stood why, but so many quite educated people assured me that it 
would be positively treasonable to visit it that I was convinced, 
especially as I had not the faintest desire to see the matter in @ 
different light. It is so easy to be convinced when you are pro- 
foundly indifferent. But one night I went to dine with Lady 
Foldsworthy, and my trip to Paris was all arranged for me by her 
daughter. Mabel is one of the pretty girls who came out this 
season, and found the process so dull that she wanted to go back 
tu school again. She complained bitterly that nobody less aged 
than an admiral ever offered her bread-and-butter at a “tea”; 
and, while admitting the possibilities of flirtation even in an 
admiral, she regretfully added that he was already married. All 
the autumn the girl has been paying visits with her mother. Now 
Lady Foldsworthy is admirably adapted to collect funds for 
destitute orphans, But if I were her own daughter I should 
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certainly long to be admitted into the same state of blessed un- 
protection. She is magnificent on a platform, and has originated 
the most practical plans for ‘dealing with the children of the 
pauper class. But arranging a good time for her daughter would 
appear to her quite unnecessary. All her time is devoted to the 
destitute, and the only consolation afforded to Mabel when she 
murmurs a protest is, “ You ought to take a district and devote 
yourself to the poor.” Poor Mabel! She does what she can, but 
at eighteen we do not want the poor with us always. 

The party consisted of fourteen members of that section of 
Society which is devoted to philanthropy, and is making a last 
heroic stand against the furious onslaughts of plutocracy. One by 
one its members have fallen away, and opened their doors to some 
“outsider” who, cheque in hand, has forced his way into the seats 
of the mighty in return for freeing some pet charity from the 
bankruptcy caused by exclusive aristocratic patronage. I do not 
know how I came to be included among these latter-day saints. 
| fancy somebody failed and Lady Foldsworthy is rather fond of 
me, though she told some one once she could not come and see 
me often for fear of meeting undesirable people in my house. The 
dinner was extremely bad and the wine undrinkable. Afterwards 
] sat in a corner with Mabel and found that the weariness of this 
philanthropic and exclusive existence was overpowering her, and 
that she was dying to see the Paris Exhibition. A casual observa- 
tion, to the effect that Claude Scotby, one of the attachés at the 
Embassy in Paris, was willing to pilot us round, afforded some slight 
clue to this anxiety of Mabel to improve her mind. It appears her 
mother had said she might go, provided she could find any one to 
take her. Of course I was “ sucha dear sweet thing,” and we should 
have such fun, and it would be “ quite an education” for us both. It 
was. When we arrived at the Gare du Nord her amazement was 
unbounded—she really did it remarkably well for her years—at 
finding Claude Scotby waiting for us. He explained it was the 
duty of an Embassy to look after their countrywomen abroad. I 
inquired if he met a// the trains from Calais like Cook’s inter- 
preters in the hope of rescuing distressed Englishwomen. The 
discretion of a woman is powerless before the diplomacy of the 
Foreign Office: he greeted me with sufficient warmth to show 
hat he remembered how to ignore the past. And when his eyes 
rested on Mabel I went in search of my maid and the luggage. 

The Exhibition itself is indescribably beautiful. For the first 
time I find the English language deficient in adjectives. So I 
admire and shall not attempt to say how much. The view of 
the beautiful white buildings all glistening in the October 
sun (combined no doubt with the society she found her- 
self in) justified Mabel’s description of it in her letter to 
her mother as being ‘‘exactly like the Holy City in Revelations, 
all white and gold, and jewels.” Mabel thought the allusion 
would please Lady Foldsworthy, but it appears she only 
considered it blasphemous. Piloted by Claude and Captain 
McMurdo, who, luckily for me, we discovered staying in the same 
hotel, we wandered for hours through the old Paris and the new, 
witnessing innumerable side shows, jewels more lovely than the 
Queen of Sheba ever dreamt of, machinery which made every- 
thing from butter to men-of-war. We lunched in a Pullman car 
of the Trans-Siberian railway, a delightful method of travelling, in 
which you remain stationary, and the scenery does the necessary 
motion. Having finished our Aow/et ré/i and arrived at the Great 
Wall of China simultaneously we adjourned to the Palais des 
Costumes, where the evolution of dress is displayed from the 
somewhat scanty attire of a Roman lady entering her bath, to the 
gorgeousness of the Empress of Byzantium, creeping up wid 
Jeanne d’Arc and Madame de Pompadour to the latest creation of 
Félix, The revolving platforms require a certain amount of agility 
and experience, such as Claude Scotby possessed when he and Mabel 
Swept by on the quick one, leaving me, as befitted a dignified 
chaperon, on the slow one. My feeling about the Exhibition, 
apart from bewilderment, was eventually wonder at the skill and 
ingenuity of man. If I could reproduce all the different impressions 
on my mind, I should become a human animatograph. But space, 
like adjectives, fails me. The illuminations, however, were the 
finest of all. Nothing so lovely can be imagined, and even the 
Stars peeped in pale envy at the myriads of glowing lights. I could 
have become quite sentimental if Captain McMurdo, who made the 
fourth at dinner, had not had a most exasperating cough and cold 
m his head, which is never conducive to sentimentality. As for 
the other pair, the mystery of the lights combined with the 
Sparkling Moselle made them oblivious to everything but each 
other. 

“ Whatever shall I say to mother?” asked Mabel as our train 
teached Boulogne. That was just what I was wondering. “I am 
So glad I shall not be an old maid after all,’ she continued. “I 
Was dreadfully afraid in the season that that would be my fate.” 
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This is an illustration of Mr. Edison’s product for this season. Its quality is 
fine ; its powers are complete. It can do everything any other Phonograph can. 
It is simple. A child of TEN YEARS can learn it in TEN MINUTES. 
With it YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 

It is light, securely enclosed in handsome cover, convenient to carry, 
thoroughly reliable and very cheap. 

Not a toy, yet it provides excellent amus¢ment and entertainment 
at home or amongst your friends. 


There are other more powerful Machines, and prices have been reduced. 
The Art of making records has advanced, so that we can now offer 


BETTER GOODS FOR LESS MONEY. 


The “Standard” comp'ete .. « ee ee - £600 
The ‘‘ Home” fas - n os oe - 1010 0 
The ‘ Combinatiyn Ar Grand” ee ee -. 1616 0 
Edison's ‘‘ Grand Concert” .. os ee ee . 830 0 0 


Send for our Illustrated Circu'ars and full particulars. 


Two stamps for our Favourite Artiste’s Portrait Souvenir. 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH CO., LTD., 
39 Charing ross Road, W.C 
EDISONIA, LIMITED, Cheapside and Banner Street, 
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THE FIDDLE DABBLER 


Tue people who dabble in fiddles are mostly an artless 
crew and they seem to get no wiser. The reason is that 
unless they happen to be born connoisseurs experience 
teaches them nothing, and most of those who are bitten 
with the violin mania by a singular irony are not born 
connoisseurs. They are like those enthusiasts whose foible 
is to paint, but they will never paint ; or to sing, but they 
will never sing. So there are people who cannot leave 
fiddles alone ; but they will never know a fiddle, and their 
gullibility is quite pathetic. 

Here is a man who takes his matchless Bergonzi out 
of a satin or velvet lined rosewood case. A silk quilt lies 
over the strings. He will hardly let me touch it; he is 
nervously afraid of what I’m going to say. I do not want 
to touch it. I see at a glance it was made in Germany, 
perhaps I know where, anyhow not very long ago. Do I 
not think it lovely—marvellous? I try it—wonderful to 
say it has quite a decent tone. In the hands of a good 
fiddler it would sound well—just so! A good fiddler sold 
it to him as a Bergonzi. The professor taught the violin, 
and selling Bergonzis, Amatis, Guarnerii (of this sort), 
was an agreeable way of making money. You might 
suppose he would not dare, knowing that the instrument 
might be exposed by an expert at’ any moment, and, of 
course, there are admitted experts in the trade who do not 
lie because they would be denounced by each other. 
Hart would sit upon Hill, Hill upon Hart, Chanot or 
Bernadel upon both. Well, no; the cunning professor is 
not afraid ; he knew his man before he sold his fiddle, and 
he knew human nature, too. I say to my deluded friend, 
‘* Have you shown it to ——?” naming an expert. Says 
he, ‘‘ No; but I showed it to ,»” naming another, ‘‘ and 
he said it was a fraud, and I am not going to show it to 
any more of them ; they are all prejudiced.” Incredible as 
this fatuity of your dabbler may appear, it is often found ; 
it is part of the fiddle dabbler’s insanity. He does not know, 
he never will know, and he does not want to be convinced. 
I am constantly receiving elaborate descriptions of fiddles 
which I am invited to value on the strength of these 
descriptions. The halfpenny papers swarm with advertise- 
ments of rare Cremonas which often find purchasers. So 
dense is the ignorance of the benighted public that people 
will bring you copies of Stainer or Magini: the Stainer 
will be dated feczt forty years after his death ; the Magini 
will also be dated, the wretched owner being unaware of 
the fact that Magini never dated his fiddles at all. Both 
cases have happened in the course of my experience. 
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What advice can I give in few words to your fiddle hunter? 
If you are seeking to collect genuine instruments—that js 
one thing. If you want a suitable instrument to play upon 
yourself—that is quite another. 

As to collecting—It is of no use to plead: “In the 
opinion of my teacher, this is a real Joseph”’—or “ that 
distinguished player declared that I had a real Nicolas 
Amati.” A good player may be a good judge of a good 
fiddle, and, what is quite as important, of a fiddle that 
suits him; very few, if any, even of the fine players 
are judges of genuine instruments. It is quite a 
different department; it implies immense and special 
knowledge, experience and incessant examination. Old 
Ebsworth Hill, who was one of the finest judges, told 
me that if he left off looking at fiddles for a few days 
he lost his mental technique. ‘‘ His eye got out,” ashe ex- 
pressed it. And there were days when he could see 
nothing. He felt he had not at his command that 
peculiar acuteness and complex brain tension which 
enabled him to speak with authority. ‘I can’t see to 
day—take it away and bring the fiddle another time. | 
don’t feel reliable.” It is not every judge who could 
afford to confess this—but Hill never mistook himself— 
nor anybody else either; when he was sure he was in- 
fallible—when he was not sure he did not say anything. 

Some ‘“‘ school” fiddles are quite as perplexing as are 
some ‘‘ school” pictures, and many of them are nearly as 
good—some quite as good as the originals. I have seen 
a Klotz with a false label which I would as soon have asa 
Stainer. I have seen a magnificent Lupdt labelled Strad 
that I would sooner have than an inferior washed-out, 
knocked-about specimen of the immortal master. But as 
to the judgment of fiddlers, however splendid—their 
opinion as to genuineness is of little value. When 
Vuillaume put his copy of Paganini’s fiddle side by side 
with the original, Paganini could not tell the difference. 
Chanot is also a very fine copyist. When Chanot—the 
elder brother—showed me his copy of Kerlino, only the 
minutest inspection enabled me to tell the genuine one 
from the forgery. I placed in the hands of Remenyé, the 
famous violinist, a violin that he played on for a whole 
morning in rapture, declaring it to be an undoubted Strad. 
But it was a Lupot for all that. The Red Knight which 
passed for a genuine Joseph in Mr. Gillott’s collection, 
and was apparently vouched for by Charles Reade, was 
only a Red Landulpho after all. 

If you want to decide upon the genuineness of an 
instrument, in my humble opinion, you may make up your 
mind that you cannot always do so; but in the case of a 
Strad, or a Joseph, or a Nicolas, or an Amati Strad—ze. 
an instrument made after his model in Nicolas’ workshop 
by his great pupil—or a fine specimen of Stainer—though 
his imitators are irritating—there can be seldom muck 
doubt. There are about 600 known Strads; he made 
about two thousand. It is never impossible that a new 
Strad should turn up, but it is about as likely as that anew 
Raffael or Titian should suddenly appear in the market. 
Still the number of well-authenticated fine fiddles by the 
first makers is very great, and they are so well known that 
there is still a large field of certainty for the collector to 
stroll about. These fiddles are carefully stalked, the 
deaths of their owners watched for, and many of them 
bought and sold like simoniacal livings before ever they 
become vacant. The collecting of such is merely a matter of 
money and luck. You must expect to give from 600 to 
1,500 guineas for a Strad; 200 to 1,000 for a Joseph; 
100 to 1,000, and about 30 to 300 for the other Guarnerii ; 
for Nicolas Amati and the brothers Anthony and Jerome, 
say 500 to 50 or 80; for a Stainer about 30 to 200; for @ 
C. Bergonzi, Strad’s best pupil, to whom he left his tools, 
30 to 600; a fine Magini, 500; Lupdt, Strad’s best 
copyist, 200. For a good Forster ’cello you may go 48 
high as 100 guineas; Bank, called the English Amat, 
will command from 25 to 100. 

But to leave this perilous ground, if you merely want & 
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good fiddle, and a fiddle that suits you, the matter is not 
difficult. Ladies should secure a Nicolas Amati or a Klotz. 
Urquhart, a charming early English maker, should be 
secured when possible ; but the individual taste and capa- 
city of the player will go for much. One player likes a 
full, strong tone, another will shine only on a sweet and 
easy-going fiddle. The neck is of no consequence. It can 
be changed or fitted to the hand at will, and the head, if 
worth it, fixed to the new neck. Amateurs should protect 
themselves, and not be persuaded to part with a fiddle 
that suits them on the recommendation of their teacher, 
who may wish to sell them another. Let each one stand 
his ground and yield only to superior fitness and ex- 
cellence from his own experimental point of view. 
Good modern fiddles are now being made which in 
a few years will be worth a great deal of money. A bad 
fiddle can never be made good by age, but a good one 
will be made better; nor is a fiddle better for being 
knocked about and glued together again, though 
miracles in repairing have been accomplished. Remember 
also that an important element in adopting a violin to play 
upon is to get it well looked over and properly fitted. up 
and adjusted—bridge, sound post, bass bar and ribs put all 
rightand tight. The finest Strad not properly fitted up and 
in right repair will yield poor results, and many a deluded 
amateur has been done out of a fine fiddle for a song, 
simply because the knave that bought it of him knew that 
it merely wanted refitting, and the dupe who sold it did 
not. 

But, when all is said, the fiddle realm remains a 
realm of mystery. Not even connoisseurs know all their 
way about it, and the most I have attempted to do here is 
to scatter a few simple instructions and seasonable 
warnings. H. R. Hawes. 


THE REAL FRA ANGELICO 


Ir the Man in the Street, when he was the Boy in the 
Sunday-school, had been compelled to make a clean breast 
of his notion of angels, nine out of ten of him would have 
disclosed the belief that an angel, though very sweet to 
look at, and of heavenly purity, was ‘‘a bit of a soft.” 
Fra Angelico, by stooping in a weak moment to paint the 
pretty-pretty angels of the Linajuoli Madonna, did more 
than his share towards establishing this nice effeminate 
angel in the popular mind ; and as the artist’s sins, no less 
than the more humdrum sinner’s sins, are sure to find him 
out, his tame turtledoves have come home to roost, and 
one can hardly see the real Fra Angelico for the besetting 
wings of his feeblest creations. The mere name Angelico 
predisposes the uninformed sentimentalist to find in him a 
kind of fervid Burne-Jones of the Quattrocento, and when 
the famous infamous angels—those ‘‘ celestial dolls, flat 
as paper, stuck fast to their gold frames ”’—first meet his 
tye, he feels that for once a mocking world has nodded, 
and that an ideal has at last been realised. If there can be 
unhappiness in heaven (as the late Dr. St. George Mivart 
Suggested there could be happiness in hell), Fra Angelico’s 
beatified shade must know many a bad quarter of an hour 
as the German chromo-lithographer turns out edition after 
edition of those heavenly ones at sevenpence-halfpenny 
the lot, extra gilt. 

Despite the evident bias in his favour of the first 
biographies, there can be little doubt that both in heart 
and life Fra Angelico was a veritable saint. But it is not 
a a saint that he continues to exist for modern people. 
Indeed, it must be admitted that as a saint he is, from 
the anecdotist’s point of view, a bit of a failure ; for what 
is it that he should never have retouched a picture, or 
never have taken up his brush without first saying a 
Prayer, when one remembers countless other saints who 
swam to shore with millstones round their necks, or 
tose unharmed from red-hot gridirons? Fra Angelico’s 
Rame persists in virtue of his work as a painter of 
Pictures; and the chief, if not the only, question for 
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this generation is whether he painted them well or ill. 
This is the question which has just been discussed 
by Mr. Langton Douglas in one of the ablest mono- 
graphs of the season,* and we are in full agreemen 
with the conclusions at which he has arrived. He sets 
forth with fulness of erudition and with the indisputable 
substantiation of fifty or sixty excellent reproductions the 
real Fra Angelico, of whose work the Linajuoli angels 
are but a small and misleading part, and finds that for all 
his sainthood he was an artist to the finger-tips, open to 
the best influences of his time, and in turn exerting power 


upon the painters who surrounded and followed him. 


To have effected a sound revision of the flabby notions 
which have held the field so far as Fra Angelico is con- 
cerned is no slight service to art; but, although Mr. 
Douglas very properly confines himself to his subject, the 
reader can hardly repress a wish that some one might do 
for religious art in general what he has done for one of 
its finest practitioners in particular. No one who has kept 
a watchful eye on modern church decoration in England 
can have failed to observe and deplore its note of senti- 
mentality. Acres of stained glass and miles of frescoes 
have been manufactured to the same formula, and the 
preacher who labours to convince his congregation of the 
virility and practical everyday worth of religion does so 
under the reproachful eyes, preternaturally big and 
sorrowful, of anzmic saints and hectic angels. The 
men who produce these things and the people who 
commission and pay for them are persuaded that this 
is the true ‘Church style,” and that more robust work, 
however admirable as art:pure and simple, is pagan and 
‘fout of place.” Doubtless Fra Angelico’s name would 
spring to their lips if they were asked by what authority 
they do these things. Even if one could admit that the 
real Fra Angelico is the same person as the common con- 
ception of him, and that the stained glass of to-day con- 
tinues his tradition, it would remain true that to fill church 
windows and cover church walls with imitations of a 
fourteenth-century painter is as second-rate and second- 
hand as it is to build the walls and windows themselves 
by slavish and lifeless copying of thirteenth-century models. 
But one of the most deeply interesting and vital points 
in Fra Angelico’s career was his eager receiving of the 
new architectural forms which the early Renaissance set 
before his eyes: for this Dominican friar was no recluse, 
dead to the world, but a human being far more alive 
to the movements of the day than the average modern artist, 
for all his pose of Bohemian freedom. The Gothic revival 
has even more to answer for than it has yet been charged 
with in respect of our frescoes and glass, and a genuine 
re-birth of the arts must not be looked for till we have a 
living architecture in England. By all the tokens, that 
will not be yet, and meanwhile we shall be the better off 
when exponents of the church style, if they must imitate 
Fra Angelico at all, cease to give us the Linajuoli angels, 
inoculated with Burne-Jones, and draw their inspiration 
from the ‘‘ Coronation” at San Marco or the ‘San 
Lorenzo giving alms,” in Pope Nicholas’ Chapel. 


SWIFT summer into the autumn flowed, 

And frost in the mist of the morning rode, 
Though the noonday sun looked clear and bright, 
Mocking the spoil of the secret night. 


And the leaves, brown, yellow, and grey and red, 
And white with the whiteness of what is dead, 
Like troops of ghosts on the dry wind past ; 
Their whistling noise made the birds aghast. 


Then the rain came down and the broken stalks 
Were bent and tangled across the walks ; 
And the leafless network of parasite bowers 


Massed into ruin ; and all sweet flowers. 
The Sensitive Plant. 





London: Bell, 12s. 6d. 


* “Fra Angelico,” 
net. 


By Langton Douglas. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL ONCE MORE 


Miss Jutia NetLson having concluded her season at the 
Haymarket, the home team are returned and have “ re- 
vived” ‘‘ The School for Scandal.” Sheridan has seldom 
been played to better purpose of late years than under 
the present Haymarket management. We had nothing 
but blessings for their presentment of ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal” last season, and do not withhold our benediction 
from Messrs. Harrison and Maude reviving their Revival. 
It is a great matter, if you must have a stop-gap, that a 
classic name should be ‘‘ mixed up in the business,” and 
Sheridan exhibited as quite as vast a ‘‘ draw ” as the authors 
of the most popular Gaiety shows. It isa great matter that 
Sheridan should be played so well. Mr. Valentine’s Joseph 
Surface is something ponderous, but the audience don’t share 
Elia’s point of view upon this character, and Miss Emery’s 
Lady Teazle and the Sir Peter of Mr. Cyril Maude might 
not have bored even Elia. One part, we like to think, 
would have delighted him—Mr. Harry Kemble’s Sir 
Oliver. Delightful Mr. Kemble! He zs Sir Oliver, as he 
is commonly the figures he impersonates. If at some 
artistic Day of Judgment one is allowed to stay on after 
the serious business and elicit the opinion of the court 
upon the arts and crafts of one’s own generation, one is 
prepared to hear a good many popular verdicts reversed. 
Amid a number of similar revisions one looks con- 
fidently forward to hearing of Mr. Kemble commanded, 
in a voice of thunderous authority, Go up higher, 
and hob-nob (in the sight of many discomfited actor- 
managers then and there sent lower) with the authentic 
giants that live in the pages of Lamb and Hazlitt. Think 
of his Polonius and those excellent old gentlemen in 
**Captain Swift” and ‘‘ Lord and Lady Algy.” Think 
of the bad plays he has illumined—we forget their names 
and the other parts, but not Mr. Kemble’s. Think now 
of his Sir Oliver. The flower of legend ought to bloom 
thick and odorous about Mr. Kemble. Some one should 
be toiling in prose and verse that future generations may 
learn how this last of an illustrious line appeared to his 
contemporaries. His voice, the fruity and the rich, the 
phonograph shall preserve. It makes one think more 
kindly of such fell inventions. 


AT THE LYCEUM AND TERRY’S 


‘*There buds a blooming morrow in mid-night,”’ says the 
poet. The Lyceum may take heart of grace. This classic 
stage must have found the abyss in its declension of last 
Saturday, and any change in its situation were for the better. 
‘** Auld Lang Syne” is wonderfully bad melodrama, of the 
extreme Adelphi pattern. The story is laid in South Africa 
and in England, and is simply he old familiar melodrama 
without any novel features, though not without. some 
topical outrages upon taste; and it is but ill-compacted. 
For South Africa, of course, you read the war, and the 
scenes are laid near and in ‘‘ Camberley” besieged. There 
is a gorgeous picture of the Grand Hotel, Camberley— 
wounded men, bursting shells, Tommies, volley firing, and 
so on ; and the remarks of Mr. Atkins potting “‘’im in the 
’at, old Kroojer,” and being potted, have a certain veri- 
similitude. But the war in South Africa is not yet over, 
and if it were, it is a great deal too near us to make a 
satisfactory subject for the Adelphi. That well-dressed 
men and ladies received it with distinct enthusiasm says 
something for a decadence that certainly is not confined to 
the stage. Not that the scenes of the war, Mr. Atkins in 
the firing line excepted, are really well done. On the 
contrary they are merely transpontine, and, in moments, 
they are worse than fustian. A British officer is represented 
saving his life by an undertaking to guide a renegade 
Briton into Camberley. The renegade Briton, as the 
officer knows quite well, is going in to shoot the Governor 
of Camberley, on whose head the Boers have set a price. 
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This is a nice account of us. But the Boers fare no better, 
They are described as shooting their prisoners in cold blood, 
and they offer a price for the Governor’s head because he 
is the apostle of the ‘‘ Imperialist idea.” It is possibly a 
mistake to regard all this in earnest ; but it is hard to see 
how we shall ever have the face henceforward to arraign 
the caricaturists of Ze Rive. For the rest, ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne” is old and cold, a richauffé from the Adelphi, 
The ‘‘ only begetter ” of this Imperialist idea proves to be 
his murderer’s, the Renegade’s, brother. England had 
made the Imperialist a peer, and the Renegade, living 
outside Camberley, did not know the Governor’s surname 
and appearance. The Imperialist dies, whispering in the 
traitorous British officer’s ear that his vanished brother's 
daughter is his heiress. Who is she? The most beauti- 
ful nurse in Camberley Hospital, beloved by hero and 
villain, and, unknown to anyone, the Renegade's 
daughter, left in infancy on the threshold of a friendly 
inn. If any reader shall have followed one thus far, 
he may work out the solution for himself or visit 
the Lyceum. He will find reckless and noble lords 
cast out of their splendid ’omes, and surviving heroically 


in garrets ; innocent girls, ruined by villains, but cherished 


by manly brothers; New Year’s Eves and _ villagers 
dancing and singing carols ; the Renegade, turned broker's 
man by Vengeance the poetic; and comic lovers anda 
proper unmasking of the villain, who asks every one's 
pardon and then shoots himself ‘‘ off.” It is all very silly 
and not very diverting. There is a great deal of clap- 
trap about Lord Roberts and the army and a good Jew 
being as good as a good Christian, &c , which awakes a 
prolonged enthusiasm. The bumps upon the head of 
the enthusiastic might have interested Elia, by candle- 
light. 

‘Two hours and a half of nothing in particular, 
designed by the author as an excuse for presenting an 
entertainment more or less humorous, just as you happen 
to see it.” This is the author’s description of the new 
American diversion at Terry’s Theatre, ‘‘A Parlour 
Match.” It is possibly our own fault that, ‘‘just as we 
happened to see it,” we found it tiresome. It is the very 
apotheosis of that ‘‘ variety show” of innumerable turns, 
unlinked by any plot that mortal eye can discover, of 
which we had a first experience, in a very much gentler 
form, in ‘‘ The Belle of New York.” There is a good 
deal of fun extracted from a sham Spiritualist séance, and 
the chief comedians, Mr. Alfred Whelan and Mr. 
Christopher Bruno, work with a vigour in which some 
people may find refreshment. Y. B. 


‘*GHOSTS’’—A PRIVATE VIEW 


On the Friday of last week the German Dramatic Society 
gave a private performance of Ibsen's ‘‘Ghosts” at St 
George’s Hall. The censor had forbidden a public one, 
so the audience was entirely limited to members of the 
Society and their guests. The play can be bought and 
read, is, indeed, fairly familiar to the average reader, who 
may be straightway assured that he need demand n0 
further intimacy with the work, for it is not really of the 
stage, despite its form. The Censor forbade ‘‘ Ghosts,” 
but the play really does its own forbidding. The audience 
vanished by twos and threes between the acts, and those 
that remained looked as though they would forswear the 
theatre for the rest of their natural lives if such fare were 
to be offered them. On two scores alone was the evening 
memorable. I have never seen so afflicted an audience ia 
any house. They coughed and made queer noises con 
tinuously, and seemed more like an assembly of patients 
than theatre-goers. Secondly, I have never seen simplef 
and more beautiful acting. There are only five characters; 
the cast deserves what small immortality can now and here 
be given it. It is as follows: Frau Helene Alving, 
Fri. Hilda Wangel; Oswald Alving, Herr Emil Mess 
thaler ; Pastor Manders, Herr Ferdinand Martini ; Tischler 
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general understanding. True tragedy does this. 





Engstrand, Herr Otto Rippert ; Regine Engstrand, Frl. 
Iza Dubois. These five played easily, naturally, in their 
different ways. One seemed to be looking into the lighted 
room of some strange house instead of sitting in a theatre. 
Herr Messthaler, the founder of the well-known Theater 
der Modernen, was finely and restrainedly realistic. Those 
who play cricket at Claybury Asylum can vouch for his 
picture of the imbecile son. They look at you through 
bars at Claybury, and the faces follow you home. Herr 
Messthaler must have followed many home that night, but 
there was nothing stagey, nothing of rant in his gradual 
collapse. Frl. Hilda Wangel as the afflicted man’s mother 
was beautiful—there is no other word for it. And as to 
the play; to a man it seems unnecessary. It hits us hard, 
and there is no shirking the fact. It is a case, an instance 
in somebody’s practice, and atrociously bald. But to 
women who are not hit that way, and who see themselves 
as wives and mothers and honest, this thing may smack of 
championship such as they have never received till now. 
“Ghosts ” may be that, but it is no play for the public 
stage ; and, despite the beautiful evenness of its writing, 
its classic symmetry makes no irresistible appeal to the 


A. K. 


IN PASSING 
THE FOUR WINDS 


WIND of the North, 

Wind of the Norland snows, 

Wind of the winnowed skies, and sharp, clear stars,— 
Blow cold and keen across the naked hills, 

And crisp the lowland pools with crystal films, 

And blur the casement squares with glittering ice, 
But go not near my love. 


Wind of the West, 

Wind of the few, far clouds, 

Wind of the gold and crimson sunset lands, — 
Blow fresh and pure across the peaks and plains, 
And broaden the blue spaces of the heavens, 
And sway the grasses and the mountain pines, 
But let my dear one rest. 


Wind of the East, 

Wind of the sunrise seas, 

Wind of the clinging mists and gray, harsh rains,— 
Blow moist and chill across the wastes of brine, 
And shut the sun out, and the moon and stars, 

And lash the boughs against the dripping eaves, 
Yet keep thou from my love. 


But thou, sweet wind ! 
Wind of the fragrant South, 
Wind from the bowers of jasmine and of rose,— 
Over magnolia blooms and lilied lakes 
And flowering forests come with dewy wings, 
And stir the petals at her feet, and kiss 
The low mound where she lies. 
Charles Henry Luders. 


Lord X, a retired political leader, happened to speak of “ my 
family.” “ Your family ?” said Lord Bute. “ Yourfamily? Why, 
you're descended from a surgeon of the seventeenth century! My 
dear fellow, you don’t call ¢ha¢ a family ?” 


Lord Kingsburgh has well earned the K.C.B. to which he was 
gazetted this week. It is not easy for the mere Saxon, born south 
of the Tweed, to identify in the Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland— 
a8 nearly equivalent to our Lord Chief Justice as the two judicial 
systems allow—the brilliant Volunteer officer who commands the 
Forth Infantry Brigade, and who appears in the Gaze/¢e as “ Colonel 
the Right Honourable John Hay Athol Macdonald.” All the 
same, Colonel Macdonald is Lord Kingsburgh, and Lord Kings- 
burgh is the Lord Justice-Clerk. The new K.C.B. is almost an 
Admirable Crichton. He has contrived in his sixty-four years to 
Make his mark as a barrister, a wit, an imaginative writer, a 
Member of Parliament, a Judge, a Volunteer, and a practical 
engineer ; and one at least of his works on military science holds 
the field in the form of a German translation. It is given to but 

W.of us to be simultaneously a P.C. a Q.C.,a LL.D., a F.R.S., 
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a F.R.S.E.,a M.I.E.E., a V.D., and, now, a K.C.B.; but Lord 
Kingsburgh is all these, and others besides. When he was in 
the House of Commons as Lord Advocate, he was liked for his 
bluff and genial presence, his unfailing good humour, and a rich 
and ready wit. Among his latest exploits, on the military side, 
has been a thorough testing of the motor-car, under all kinds of 
exacting conditions, for purposes of modern warfare. Sir John 
H. A. Macdonald makes 2n imposing figure in uniform on horse- 
back ; Lord Kingsburgh is equally dignified and impressive on the 
Bench. 


The grave illness of the Dowager-Empress of Germany will 
awaken sympathy all through the Empire, for the Queen’s firstborn 
has won general respect and esteem among us. Deeper still will 


‘ be the regret that the declining years of our own Sovereign should 


be thus saddened. The malady under which the Empress is 
suffering recalls the terrible disease that doomed her late husband 
to a tragic grave. Even the skill of Sir Morell Mackenzie could 
not long keep off the encroachments of that disease, but there is 
fortunately good reason to believe that the malady of his widow is 
in a far less advanced stage, one in which it may be mitigated by 
assiduous treatment. A complication arises because the energetic 
temperament of the illustrious patient is not at all inclined to sub- 
mit to the trammels of a sick-room. 


Lord Alverstone, the new Lord Chief Justice, has been wittily 
described as the most typical vestryman of the day. Certainly no 
lawyer has risen to equal eminence with so unpolished and dry-as- 
dust a manner of presenting his cases. Yet he is one of the most 
efficient chairmen of public meetings in England ; the little tap- 
tap of his glasses upon the paper as he argues has its effect ; and 
his nerves and his digestion are both beyond assault. He usually 
carries conviction to those who will listen, and in his whole career, in 
words which he somewhat inaptly applied to his part on the Parnell 
Commission, he has “ ridden a waiting race and won.” He isa 
true sportsman, and the members of the Surrey County Cricket Club 
—he is the President of the Club—were quite content to receive 
his simple assurance on the retirement of a certain cricketer that 
“the abuses connected with his emolument should never be re- 
peated in the case of any other amateur.” No one else could thus 
have promptly satisfied that very irascible general meeting. 


The kindness of heart of the new Master of the Rolls is pro- 
verbial at the Bar. But here is an anecdote of Sir A. L. Smith 
which shows how genuine is his benevolence. It is well known 
that he has made himself the unrivalled authority on the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, to which his Court has devoted many a 
dreary day. Ata dinner party, after the ladies had left, he found 
himself next an eminent Civil Servant whom he had never met. 
The conversation turned on the Act, and the official observed that 
it was sorely perplexing his son, a lad of twenty, who had to deal 
with it in the course of his business in an assurance office. “Tell 
your boy to come to my private room at the Law Courts in the 
morning. I will drive down half an hour early and show him the 
drift in a twinkling.” The act of a fine English gentleman. 


Heard in atrain up North: “Hector MacDonald? Yes, he 
lives yon, over on Black Isle, where I live, and I’ve known him 
since he was a boy. No, it’s nota croft, his home, but a smal 
farm—what we call a ‘one-horse farm.’ That’s his real home now, 
he has no other, only barracks and hotels and such like ; and he 
always stays with his brother when he’s in England, though there’s 
many asking him to go to their houses—grand houses, too, for the 
gentry think a lot of our Hector. But it makes no difference to 
him—not a bit. He’s always the same to everybody, and you 
wouldn’t know he was anybody at all—he’s so free and hearty. 
They’re nice people, the MacDonalds, and much respected. John 
MacDonald is as good as his brother in a different way. You 
ken all about Hector running away from the shop when he was 
put to the drapery at Inverness. It was a bit of silk he cut wrong, 
and when the master came to scold him he just leaped the counter 
and ranand enlisted. But we weren’t any of us surprised. He was 
always a high-spirited lad, and fair daft about soldiers. I mind 
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well seeing him when he was a bit lad, strutting about with a 
sword and gun playing at soldiering. He never tired of that game. 
Tell some stories? I should think he can! When he’s at home, 
and the neighbours drop in for a pipe and a glass—though he 
takes scarce anything himself, never did—they get him to talk of 
the battles he’s been in. I mind hearing him tell that the first 
time he ever killed a man it was by a kick. He said it made him 
feel awful bad, though he did it in self-defence. He’s never felt so 
bad over killing anybody since. Married? I don’t know. I’ve 
heard it said that he is, but his people don’t say so, and why 
should he hide it from them? Yes, you're right ; he might marry 
any lady in the land—and she'd get a good bargain, too. Aye, 
he’s a fine man, is Hector.” 


When one reflects that a General Election means a readjust- 
ment of six hundred and seventy seats, the changes in the personal 
constitution of the House must strike one as singularly few. Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Courtney and Admiral Field have withdrawn from 
the hurly-burly of St. Stephen’s ; the electors have dispensed with 
some sixty of the “old hands,” among whom the most prominent 
are Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Birrell, Professor Stuart, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Mr. Pritchard Morgan and Sir Francis Evans. And 
that is about all. Against this must be set the reappearance of a 
number of once-familiar faces, including those of Col. Nolan, Mr. 
Tankerville Chamberlayne, Mr. “ Bobby” Spencer, Mr. Cust, Mr. 
Grenfell and Sir Savile Crossley. Among the Liberals who have 
now, it is to be assumed, abandoned all idea of seeking to 
return to Westminster are Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Arnold 
Morley. 


It was at a Banguet, very well done; the suffering millionaire 
in the background had bled to some purpose, and the champagne 
not only flowed like water but it was really good. No other drink 
was going, and this fact was a source of considerable material 
pleasure to thirsty Southrons and of moral stimulus as well—a 
symptom of the generous donor’s magnificence and his guests’ 
importance. But you cannot please every one, and pearls have ere 
this been cast before creatures which despised them. Two Scots 
were present. They drank rather more of the champagne than 
any one else, but after dinner, while their neighbours still partook of 
Pommery and Clicquot, the Elder was heard to say to the Bailie, 
“Ts it no time, Bailie, we had a drink?” “A drink?” said the 
other, “aye, that it is,” and pointing to the empty champagne 
bottles he added “ Bailie, thae French mineral waters are vera 
lowerin’ to the system.” 


THE LATEST INNOVATION 


Is another voice of the past 

To be silent at last? ° 

Raucous, ominous, grand, 

As the horses tear through the Strand, 
No more will the fireman’s cry— 
“Hi! wi! HI !"— 

Make the nerves of the ’bus-driver thrill. 
Must that valorous voice now be still ? 
Silent, impassive he sits, ° 

As the traffic hurries and splits. 

For instead of the ominous cry— 
“i! wi! HI!Y— 

With its old-world familiar spell, 

He just wags an American bell. 


Two articles described respectively as “Mr. Kruger’s hat” 
and “ Mr. Kruger’s pipe” were last week sold in a London auc- 
tion room. The hat fetched £25, and the pipe £8 10s. But 
unless Mr. Kruger never wore but this one hat, and never smoked 
but this very pipe, the prices seem excessive. Evidently Mr. 
Kruger could make a handsome income from wearing a hat one 
day and selling it the next; and if he “coloured” clays and 
meerschaums he could make a fortune. Now, if this were the hat 
in which Mr. Kruger issued the ultimatum just a year ago we 
could understand its price, or if it were the hat he was married in and 
had worn ever since, or if he never meant to wear another similar 
hat. If he had smoked this pipe from his first tobacco-sickness it 
might be worth £8 ros. But very evidently from the most recent 
pictures Mr. Kruger is still wearing chimneypot hats and smoking 
German pipes, and from all we know of his skill in “ corners” and 
dynamite monopolies it is much to be feared that Kruger hats and 
pipes will be obtainable so long as the prices they fetch at 
auction exceed their first cost to Mr. Kruger. 
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A SONG 


At dawn I gathered flowers of blue 
To weave them into joy for you. 


At noon I gathered flowers of white 
To scatter them for your delight. 


At eve I gather purple flowers 
To strew above the withered hours. 
WILFRID WILSON GIBson, 


The retirement of Mr. Pelham Warner from the cricket-field 
will come as a severe loss not only to Middlesex but to the national 
game. In the past season his consistent batting was for three 
months almost the only mainstay of the metropolitan county, his 
play being finer than at any time in his career. Indeed, he was 
the foremost amateur not included in the Gentlemen’s side at 
Lord’s. It is on his own authority that the announcement can be 
made that he has played his last innings in England. Tempted 
by the sale his book “Cricket in Many Climes” is now enjoying 
in South Africa, Mr. Warner contemplates sailing in January to 
practise at the Bar either at Cape Town or Johannesburg. The 
old Rugbeian will take out to the colony the good wishes of all 
who have appreciated his graceful batting, but it may be hoped 
that he will defer his enterprise until a few more seasons have 
passed. However, a genuine amateur cannot live by cricket alone, 
hence the disappearance of so many good sportsmen in the prime 
of their prowess. 


There would appear to be ethical qualities which are peculiarly 
Scottish ; at any rate an institution has been formed, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Sutherland, with the curious title of the 
S.S.S., or “Scottish Self-Control Society.” Its object is "to 
band Scotchmen all the world over in a league to discourage and 
withstand over-indulgence in strong drink.” The object is noble, 
of course, but why “ Scottish” self-control? Is Scottish self-control 
a different commodity from English, or French, or Irish? The- 
“S.S.S.” offers, in fact, the unique spectacle of an effort to give 
the stamp of nationality to a universal moral principle. And 
they say that the Scotsman has no humour ! 


According to his own public confession, the socialism of Lord 
Beauchamp has been too strong for the democratic colony of 
New South Wales. His advanced socialism is probably one 
outcome of the Ritualistic influences which exerted such an effect 
on his mind when he was at Oxford. Only when in a position of 
authority at the Antipodes did he give this full play, and when he 
left England it was not suspected by many of his friends or the 
Government. The new Robert Orange is more likely to find his 
level among his peers in England than at Sydney. It says much 
for the good sense of Australians at this epoch in the history of 
their Commonwealth that they have estimated the views and 
action of Lord Beauchamp at a standard which rendered them 
innocuous. 


Admiral Sir C. F. Hotham, the new Naval Commander-in-Chief 
at Portsmouth, has issued a port order that has aroused a good deal 
of criticism. In future all officers attending divine service in the 
dockyard church in uniform are to wear swords. We have all 
heard of a distinguished predecessor of the Admiral’s who was $0 
impressed with his own importance that he took off his uniform 
coat when saying his prayers, that he might not be on too much of 
an equality with the Almighty ; but that only showed his submis- 
sive frame of mind. The wearing of a sword is compulsory when 
an officer attends divine service in command of a body of men, as 
an emblem of authority. But when officers go to church with 
nobody under their command the sword is merely an emblem of 
swagger, and is dispensable. 


The first metropolitan appearance of Miss Clara Butt and Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford was as much a social as a musical occasioa 
St. James’s Hall was a perfect bower of flowers, and the crowd 
came to cheer the happy pair as much as to listen to their singing: 
Miss Clara Butt emulated the perennial vivacity of Madame 
Albani in her acknowledgment of the repeated ovations. The 
programme, oddly enough, was composed almost entirely 
mournful songs dealing with death and disappointment. Of 
novelties, Mr. F. H. Cowen’s duet did not rise above the level of 
a ballad concert, yet it proved the most appreciated item. +4! 
two lyrical strains from the pen of Sir Arthur Sullivan are as trite 
as the songs he used to compose when he was an impecunious 
organist. 
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JAPANESE FAIRY TALES—Il 
URASHIMA AND THE SEA GOD'S DAUGHTER 


THERE are many native versions of this story, but the 
most ancient is found in the ‘‘ Manyefushifu,” a collection 
of poems dating from the fifth to the ninth century. From 
this version the great scholar Aston translated it into 
prose, while in the ‘‘ Japanese Fairy Tales Series”. for 
children it is illustrated by the coloured pictures of native 
artists. And these are most beautiful. In ‘‘ Out of the 
East,”* however, the author tells the legend in this wise : 

Fourteen hundred and sixteen years ago the fisher- 
boy Urashima Tar6 left the shore of Suminoyé in his boat. 
Summer days were then as now, all drowsy and tender 
blue; with only some light pure clouds hanging over the 
mirrorof the sea. Then, too, were the hills the same, far blue 
soft shapes melting into the blue sky ; and the winds were 
lazy. And presently the boy, also lazy, let his boat drift 
ashe fished. It was a queer-shaped boat, unpainted and 
rudderless, of a shape you probably never saw. But still 
after fourteen hundred years there are such boats to be 
seen in front of the ancient fishing hamlets of the coast of 
the sea of Japan. After long waiting Urashima caught 
something and drew it up to him. But he found it was 
only a tortoise. Now a tortoise is sacred to the Dragon 
God of the Sea, and the period of its natural life is a thou- 
sand—some say ten thousand—years. So that to kill it is 
very wrong. The boy gently unfastened the creature from 
his line and set it free with a prayer to the gods. But he 
caught nothing more; and the day was very warm, and 
sea and air and all things were very silent. Anda great 
drowsiness grew upon him, and he slept in his drifting 
boat. Then out of the dreaming of the sea rose up a 
beautiful girl, robed in crimson and blue, with long black 
hair flowing down her back even to her feet, after the 
fashion of a prince’s daughter fourteen hundred years ago. 

Gliding over the waters she came softly as air; and 
she stood above the sleeping boy in his boat and awoke 
him with a light touch, saying : 

“Do not be surprised. My father, the Dragon King 
of the Sea, sent me to you because of your kind heart. 
For to-day you set free a tortoise ; and now we will go to 
my father’s palace in the island where summer never dies, 
and I will be your flower wife if you wish: and we shall 
live there happily for ever.” 

And Urashima wondered more and more as he looked 
upon her, for she was more beautiful than any human 
being, and he could not but love her. 

Then she took one oar and he took the other, and they 
towed away together, just as you may still see, off the far 
western coast, wife and husband rowing together when 
the fishing-boats flit into the evening gold. They rowed 
away softly and swiftly over the silent blue water down 
into the south, till they came to the island where summer 
never dies, and the palace of the Dragon King of the Sea. 


Here the text of the little book suddenly shrinks away 
as you read, and faint blue ripplings flood the page; and 
beyond them in a fairy horizon you can see the long, low 
soft shore of the island, and peaked roofs rising through 
tver-green foliage—the roofs of the Sea God's palace dream, 
and you see again before you the blue mountains of Japan 
in the white glow of the northern horizon. 


There strange servitors came to receive them in robes 
of ceremony, creatures of the sea who paid greeting to 
Urashima as son-in-law of the Dragon King. 

So the Sea God’s daughter became the bride of 
Urashima, and it was a bridal of wondrous splendour, 
and in the Dragon Palace there was much rejoicing. And 
tach day for Urashima there were new wonders and new 
Pleasures: wonders of the deepest deep, brought up by 
the servants of the Ocean God; pleasures of that 


* «Out of the East.” By Lafcadio Hearn. 
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enchanted land where summer never dies. And so three 
years passed. But in spite of all these things the fisher- 
boy felt always a heaviness at his heart when he thought 
of his parents waiting alone. So that at last he prayed 
his bride to let him go home for a little while, only just to 
say one word to his father and mother, after which he 
would hasten back to her. At these words she began to 
weep ; and for a long time she continued to weep silently. 
Then she said to him : 

‘*Since you wish to go, of course you must go. I 
fear your going very much. I fear we shall never see 
each other again. But I will give you a little box to take 
with you. It will help you to come back to me if you will 
do what I tell you. Do not openit. Aboveall things, do 
not open it, no matter what may happen! Because if you 
open it you will never be able to come back, and you will 
never see me again.” 

But Urashima comforted his bride and promised her 
never, never to open the box, never even to loosen the 
silken string. Then he passed away through the summer 
light, over the ever-sleeping sea. And the shape of the 
island where summer never dies faded behind him like the 
palace of the Mikado Yuriaku, fourteen hundred and six- 
teen years ago. 

Again at last he glided into his native bay ; again he 
stood upon its beach. But as he looked there came upon 
him a great bewilderment, a great doubt. For the place 
was at once the same and yet not the same. The cottage 
of his father had disappeared. There was a village, but 
the shapes of the houses were all strange, the trees were 
strange and the fields, even the faces of the people. Only 
the voice of the little stream flowing through the settle- 
ment and the forms of the mountains were the same. In 
vain he tried to find the dwelling of his parents. And the 
fisherfolk stared wonderingly at him and he could not 
remember having ever seen any of those faces before. 
There came along a very old man leaning on a stick, and 
Urashima asked him the way to the house of the Urashima 
people. But the old man looked quite astonished and made 
him repeat the question many times and then cried out : 

‘*Urashima Tard! Where do you come from that you 
do not know the story? Urashima Taro! Why, it is 
more than four hundred years that he was drowned and a 
monument is erected to his memory in the graveyard. 
The old graveyard which is now not used any more. 
Urashima Tard! How can you be so foolish as to ask 
where his house is?” And the old man hobbled on laugh- 
ing at the simplicity of his questioner. 

Then Urashima went to the village graveyard, the 
old one that was not now used any more, and there he 
found his own tombstone and the tombstones of his father 
and his mother and his kindred, and the tombstones of 
many that he had known. So old they were and moss- 
eaten that it was very hard to read the names upon them. 

Then he knew himself the victim of some strange illu- 
sion, and he took his way back to the beach—always 
carrying in his hand the box, the gift of the Sea God’s 
daughter. But what was this illusion? And what could 
be in that box? Or might not that which was in the box 
be the cause of the illusion? Doubt mastered faith. 
Recklessly he broke the promise made to his beloved; 
he loosened the silken cord ; he opened the box. 

Instantly, without any sound, there burst from it a 
white cold spectral vapour that rose in air like a summer 
cloud, and began to drift away swiftly into the south over 
the silent sea. There was nothing else in the box. 

And Urashima knew that he had destroyed his own 
happiness ; that he could never again return to his beloved, 
the daughter of the Ocean King. So that he wept and 
cried out bitterly in his despair. Yet for a moment only. 
In another he himself was changed. An icy chill shot 
through all his blood ; his teeth fell out, his face shrivelled, 
his hair turned white as snow. His limbs withered, his 
strength ebbed ; and he sank down lifeless on the sand 
crushed by the weight of four hundred winters. 
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And after these words the narrator continues : 

‘““Who was the daughter of the Dragon King? 
Where was the land of unending summer? And what 
was the cloud in the box? I cannot answer all these 
questions ; I know this only—which is not at all new— 
I have memory of a place and a magical time in which the 
Sun and Moon were larger and brighter than now. 
Whether it was of this life or of some life before I cannot 
tell. But I know the Sky was very much more blue and 
nearer to the world, the Sea was alive and used to talk, 
and the Wind made me cry out for joy when it touched me. 
Once or twice during other years in divine days lived 
among the peaks I have dreamed for a moment that the 
same wind was blowing. But it was only a remembrance. 
Also in that place the clouds were wonderful, and of 
colours for which there are no names at all, colours 
that used to make me hungry and thirsty. I remember, 
too, that the days were ever so much longer than these 
days, and that every day there were new wonders and 
new pleasures for me. And all that country and time were 
softly ruled by One who thought only of ways to make 
me happy. Sometimes I would refuse to be made happy, 
and that always caused her pain, although she was divine. 
When day was done and there fell the great hush of the 
night before moonrise, she would tell me stories that made 
me tingle from head to foot with pleasure. I have never 
heard any other stories half so beautiful. And when the 
pleasure became too great, she would sing a little song 
which always brought sleep. At last there came a parting 
day; and she told me of a charm she had given that I 
must never, never lose because it would keep me young 
and give me power to return. But I never returned, and 
the years went. And one day I knew that I had lost the 
charm, and had become ridiculously old.” 


The legend of Urashima is the same in thought as Rip 
Van Winkle, and it is curious to notice this idea claiming 
the fancy of so many peoples, and appearing in such 
various guise. There is the legend of the holy man in 
Longfellow’s poem who followed the song of a bird. And 
the song of a bird was a hundred years, and brought him to 
the shores of eternity. There is the tree at Killarney tied 
all over with the votive offerings of those whose eyes have 
been cured by bathing in the water held in the stone 
beneath it. For an old monk once kneeled there in silent 
prayer ; and so great was the aloofness of his spirit that 
it was freed entirely from earthly bands, and he knelt for 
uncounted years. When he arose, his knees had so in- 
dented the stone that two hollows were impressed upon its 
surface. And these the people now fill with water from 
the spring, which to them acquires healing virtue. In 
Dornréschen (for the origin of this story is German, I 
believe) the idea again appears, but in this version the 
whole court sleeps, from king to scullion; and it is the 
fortitude of another that must deliver them. 

And note also how the ancient legends reflect each 
other here and there. ‘‘ He caught nothing more,” we are 
told in Urashima, ‘‘and the day was very warm and a 
great drowsiness came upon him. And he slept in his 
drifting boat.” And in the old ballad of Tamlane or 
Tam Lin: 

There blew a drowsie, drowsie wind ; 
Deep sleep upon me fell, 

And the Queen of the Fairies 
She took me to hersel’. 


In the book by George MacDonald that is called 
‘* Phantastes” Anados observes: ‘‘ And now J began to 
perceive how true the fairy tales are.” 1 liked this as a 
child from a sense of loyalty to the tales I loved. But 
now, like Anados, I say the same. Take the very stories 
we have been speaking of: ‘‘Rip Van Winkle” and 
‘“*Tam Lin.” Take the legend of the jewel in the toad’s 
head; ‘Valentine and Orson,” with the magnificent 
moment of recognition between the brothers; even the 
story of the pair of golden shoes and the pot of treasure 
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so surely to be found where the arc of the rainbow dips 
down into the earth—all these hold something that relates 
to us—some hidden image of truth. It has been said, 
and it is true, that too easily— 


For metaphors of man we search the skies, 
And find our allegory in all the air. 

We gaze on Nature with Narcissus’ eyes, 
Enamoured of our shadow ,everywhere. 


Certainly much has been written to support the accusa. 
tion. But in these ancient fairy tales, if we find something 
of ourselves, we are more justified. For relation to 
something eternal in a setting of illusion has been the 
secret of their continuance through the years. And ip 
this they will abide. 

Wherefore the legend of Urashima Tard may be the 
legend of a myriad souls. CLARISSA, 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 

I OFTEN wonder—for the meanest critic is entitled to an occa- 
sional heresy—if the fairy tale has not really done more harm 
than the penny dreadful. After one has laid down the two 
enticing volumes entitled Zhe Grey Fairy Book (1) and The True 
Annals of Fairyland (2) it seems a pitiable thing to go through 
life without seven-league boots or a cap of invisibility. After 
listening with spiritual ears to the useful and intelligent conversa. 
tion of fairy birds and beasts our external ears can barely tolerate 
the unintelligible talk of ordinary creatures. It is hard to realise 
that in a moment of anxiety it is idle to appeal to Puss or Poll or 
Tray or Dobbin. It was only the other day when, dipping into 
“]] Pentamerone,” I encountered a delightful donkey which, at 
the word of command, produced good coin of his realm out of his 
own body. Now the first story in “The Grey Fairy Book” intro- 
duces me to another donkey whose ears rained gold pieces 
regularly every night. Does not the flitting image of sucha 
donkey across one’s brain throw a shadow upon the shekels pain- 
fully dribbled out of honest drudgery? Then there is the splendid 
suddenness and conviction of love as shown in fairy tales. What 
enchantment for us who read is there in that slim but invincible 
prince from afar, in that paragon from whose beauty no rigour of 
kitchen service can detract! Quiet human affections fostered by 
contiguity—by the fact of two people moving in the same circle— 
seem dowdy to eyes just lifted from fairy tales. We like to see 
love swoop down and conquer by a succession of splendid deeds. 
The seamy side of Fairyland—the cannibal meals of ogres and 
trolls, the terrible liability of princes and princesses to changes of 
shape, the epidemic of cruelty among stepdames and the shameful 
monopoly of luck enjoyed by the youngest members of families— 
the seamy side of Fairyland is, I say, readily overlooked. No 
one ever dreamed of becoming anything lower than a prince or 
princess in Fairyland, or of being a day older than the youngest. 
One is always to be hero and practise hero-ethics, which are lax, | 
regret to say. Fortunatus has no hesitation in stealing the Sultan's 
magical cap, Janni finds it easy to kill his wicked sister, and there 
is not the smallest attempt to demonstrate that the trade of 
master-thief is not the most handsome in the world. 

Mr. Lang’s new fairy book is an excellent selection from 
comparatively unfrequented fields, and Mr. Ford’s line-illustra- 
tions are always graceful and perfectly clear, even when fullest of 
detail. He has a tendency to exaggerate the height of his figures 
(unless Fairyland be held to have special standards), Three-headed 
draken, a seven-headed serpent, and a goat-faced girl are onlya 
few of the marvels that engage his pencil. Lithuania, Tripoli, and 
Servia have been taxed for some of the stories in which the 
coloured glass of Fancy’s kaleidoscope is shuffled into novel and 
pleasing combinations. 

“The True Annals of Fairyland” is a book which follows the 
favourite old convention of a series of stories connected by the 
supposition of an imaginary audience who themselves account for 
a streak of independent narrative. King Herla’s wedding supplies 
Mr. Canton with an excellent occasion for tale-spinning. In his 
pages a child may taste delightfully of Irish, German, Greek, and 
Arabian legend and story, to mention no more. His own connec 
ting narrative has a touch of that wistful melancholy we have 
learned to associate with his rare talent. Herla is a regal Rip 
Van Winkle. Praise of the illustrations by Mr. Robinson must be 
qualified. Those to “ The Enchanted Horse,” for instance, cannot 
but invite unfavourable comparison with Houghton’s drawings for 
“The Arabian Nights,” and the picture of Jason clasping Hera 
round the waist renders him palpably ridiculous, 
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Between Fairyland and the “hodden way ” of actual life there 
is a region ruled by Mr. Anstey. Mr. Anstey has a peculiarly 
delicate sense of the humour of incongruity. Mr. Bultitude’s 
ludicrous agonies during his period of transformation into the 
shape of a schoolboy have always something just a little real, just 
alittle uncanny about them ; and that is why “ Vice Versa” is a 
book with a unique flavour. In Zhe Brass Bottle (3) the same 
flavour is perceptible. A young architect picks up the eponymous 
object at an auction, and by removing the stopper releases an 
Efreet of the Jinn—/.e. a genii, whose gratitude proceeds to 
assume colossal and embarrassing shapes. “ Emeralds, the 
smallest of which would have been a tight fit in an ordinary collar- 
box,” are among the things which the young man declines. The 
Jinnee is, unfortunately, vindictive, and changes his protégé s 
father-in-law elect—a learned professor—into a mule. In this 
form the temper of the subject changes decidedly for the worse, 
and he is advised to keep cool. The architect asks him if he 
would like some champagne in a bucket. ‘ ‘It would help you to 
pull yourself together. A whisk of your—er—tail would imply 
consent.’ The Professor’s tail,” proceeds the narrator, “ instantly 
swept some rare Arabian glass lamps and vases from a shelf at 
his rear ; whereupon Mrs, Futvoye went out, and returned pre- 
sently with a bottle of champagne and a large china jardiniére, as 
the best substitute she could find for a bucket.” The amazing 
power and prehistoric simplicity of the Jinnee afford unfailing 
diversion to the reader who sees them exercised in London and 
in the nineteenth century. The book, in fine, is Bultitudinous. 
Quaff the bottle, Jinnee and all ; you will not regret it. 

The Poet's Larder (4) is not the empyrean, though it seems to 
be as ill-stocked with dainty dishes as that haunt of the Muse. 
Mrs. Radford discloses to the poet’s fancée that his larder is a 
receptacle of other women’s photographs. Yet he is a bard of the 
right kind. The hundred pounds saved by reviewing books—a 
touch of optimism, that !—went to send an invalid sister abroad. 
Light, slight, and pleasant are words that fairly describe the 
volume, which concludes with a touching recital of the semi- 
strangulation of a lady’s muse by reason of trivial domestic 
worries. One is reminded of the author in Mark Twain’s “Eye 
Openers” who, being persistently interrupted by an agent for 
lightning conductors, commissioned his tormentor to fix his rods 
on the cook and the cow, with the result that his house was “the 
cynosure of all eyes” during the next thunderstorm. 

After dazzling my fancy with the princesses of Fairyland, it fell 
to my lot to read of a princess whom many still remember, 
Augusta, the wife of the first German Emperor (5). The contrast 
is vivid and painful. Augusta was born in 1811, and died in 1888. 
For thirty years of her life she scarcely knew what it was to spend 
a painless day, and those who looked on her when she was dead 
were shocked to see the number of seams and scars tracing on her 
emaciated form the path of the surgeon’s knife. She was married 
in 1828 to a man whose heart was placed elsewhere, and whose 
disposition had no point of contact with her own. Before her 
husband’s ascension in 1861 she had to endure the slights put upon 
her by Elisabeth, the wife of his brother Frederick William IV. 
Once, during a performance of an opera by Meyerbeer, this un- 
pleasant lady sent a gentleman-in-waiting to Augusta with the 
message : “ Announce to the Princess that I wish her to retire.” 
Augusta seems to have had an affected manner, and her French 
sympathies made Bismarck observe that “ petticoats only conduce 
to the ruin of statecraft.” She had great tenderness, and her 
organisation of help for the wounded in 1870 earned her 
akingly letter of praise from her husband. Poor woman, her pain 
Was spent less usefully on many honourable pomps, of which 
pethaps the ceremony of her golden wedding was the most 
ironical. Nod/esse oblige, and her husband was not behind her 
in respecting that motto. In his extreme old age he could not 
deny the crowd a glimpse of his face. If his physicians begged 
him not to go to the window he would say, “It stands in Baedeker 
that the passers-by have a chance of seeing the Emperor William, 
therefore I must.” Of his successor Frederick and his piteous 
end, something is told in this unsequential but absorbing book. 
The sad theme shall not detain me further than to ask how much 
human misery might have been averted if the Hohenzollern pride 
could have sanctioned a marriage between William I. and his first 
love, Elise Radziwill. But what boots it to ask? Noblesse oblige / 

W. H. 


(1) “ The Grey Fairy Book.” Edited by Andrew Lang. London: Longmans. 6s. 

(2)“The True Annals of Fairyland.” Edited by W. Canton. London: Dent. 
4#. 6d. net, 

(3) “The Brass Bottle.” By F. Anstey. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 

(4) “ The Poet's Larder, and Other Stories.” By Dollie Radford. Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. 6. 

(s) “ Augusta, Empress of Germany.” By Clara Tschudi. Authorised Translation 

the Norwegian by E. M. Cope. London: Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. 
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REVIEWS 
A HIGHLAND HOME OF SPORT 


“Autumns in Argyleshire with Rod and Gun.” By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy. London: Longmans. tos. 6d. net. 


THERE is a virtue in the collocation of words, and “ Autumns in 
Argyleshire” and “Sport at Poltalloch” are titles delightful in 
themselves. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s descriptions under the same 
are equally delightful, though reared upon a most matter-of-fact 
basis. He vouches for the accuracy of every fact recorded as 
having come under his personal experience—even the bag of thirty- 
five salmon (mostly very small, it is true) made on the Add 


.between October 13 and 18 in that autumn of terrible drought 


(for the fisher), 1894. In writing of sport, indeed, nothing is to be 
gained by the use of the long bow. There is artifice in accurate 
record, of course, and once at least Mr. Gathorne-Hardy shows 
his hand. He has been telling of an unsuccessful day with fallow 
deer, and explains that he chose it for description because he 
thought there might be some originality in recounting a failure. 
“Many deer,” he says, “ are doubtless missed on the hill-side, but 
few indeed in the smoking-room or in sporting chronicles.” 
Therein he overlooks some classic pages, but what he says is true 
of the ruck. Selection there must be ; after that, actual experience 
with rod and gun is not to be improved upon. An engaging pen 
counts for much, an engaging personality for still more; but the 
great essential is wealth of illustration. Catching one fish, on 
paper, is very like catching another ; in the reality is an infinite 
variety. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has had an annual experience of 
autumn sport at Poltalloch since 1867, with which he furnishes 
forth this very delightful volume. 

These thirty-five years have witnessed great changes in High- 
land sport. Charles St. John, in his “ Wild Sports of the High- 
lands,” published about the middle of the century, was writing 
about a comparatively untrodden field. Shooting in his day 
was done by the owner and his family, joined, perhaps, by 
some invited persons of quality, or even the civil stranger. 
Ronald, his “ bonnie poacher,” took toll of the moor in a gentle- 
manly fashion, keeping to the fringes for a consideration if a 
friendly word were added to it. That open hospitality vanished 
when improved communication brought up an army from the 
South ; and then came the wholesale letting of sporting rights. 
Somewhere in his ‘“‘ Memoirs,” if we remember rightly, the Earl of 
Malmesbury puts back the date of the start of that fashion as far 
as 1833, but it got a decided fillip when Her Majesty purchased 
Balmoral, in the middle of the century. He tells of being offered, 
in 1833, a shooting in the West Highlands for £25, a price that in 
a decade or two had risen to £2,000 for the sporting rights. Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy has an experience of his own on this point to 
relate. A moor on which he and three other guns shot 1,500 brace 
of grouse, in ten lawful days, between August 12 and 24, in 1872, 
was let with a most commodious lodge and a nice stretch of fishing 
for £600 a year, and we gather that to any one taking it now the 
cost would be about £1 a bird. Of course, much of that enhanced 
price is paid for increased comfort, or, if you will, for luxuries. In 
these earlier days, the annual visit to the Highlands was looked 
upon as a picnic or a campaign, and the author gives an amusing 
picture of his own “roughing it” in Ross-shire. Deer forests 
have not appreciated in value to the same extent, but rents for 
good fishings have been doubled. In the autumn of 1894, already 
referred to, an angler, according to a rumour noted by Mr. 
Gathorne- Hardy, caught one small grilse in ten weeks of a stretch 
of water which cost him £1,000. There used to be a somewhat 
similar story told of a well-known lawyer who rented a cast on 
the Tweed, but he was not given the benefit of an abnormal 
season. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has to tell of particular changes of an- 
other kind in the sport at Poltalloch. The Highland home of the 
Malcolms comprises 100,000 acres of moorland and plantations, 
interspersed with arable and pasture land in the straths and glens. 
It adjoins “John Splendid’s” country facing the Crinan Canal. 
The Crinan moss—an ideal snipe bog—has been drained, with the 
result that the little salmon river rises and falls with the greatest 
precipitation. That is an indecency on the part of a river which 
the angler has to complain of in more purely agricultural countries, 
where there are no sheep drains. It was in this river, however, that 
the author killed his thirty-five fish in five days, and once he landed 
a twenty-pounder from it. All were taken with a small single- 
handed trout rod and small flies—for he fishes for salmon with 
droppers. The wild-cat has disappeared from Poltalloch within 
living memory. The present Lord Malcolm shot the last when 
after woodcock in Paltote wood in Cantyre, a plantation of fir 
trees not much higher than the knee then. The old keeper took 
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six in one visit to his traps between Kilmartin and the head of 
Loch Awe fifty years ago. The same keeper remembered the 
first appearance of rabbits in Argyleshire about 1845, and “ wished 
he had the last pair of them by the neck”—a pious aspiration, 
26,000 being the number now killed on the estate in one year. 
Ptarmigan and capercailzie are the only species of Highland game 
not found within the bounds of the property, which accounts for 
the wide range of the sport, from chasing the roe to shooting 
seals, compassed by this entertaining volume. 

We ought to mention that the illustrations are by Mr. Archibald 
Thorburn. A “sporting picture” is rather a contradiction in 
erms. As is very shrewdly and courageously said by Mr. Otho 
Paget in his recent volume on “ Hunting,” “a portrait must either 
fail as a likeness or as a picture.” And the sportsman demands a 
likeness. But possibly Mr. Thorburn comes as nearly to recon- 
ciling the irreconcilable as any man ever will. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FO’C’S’LE YARNS” 


“The Collected Poems of T. E. Brown.” London: Macmillan, 
7s. 6d. 


IT must be nearly twenty years since the first “ Fo’c’s’le Yarns” 
announced “Tom Baynes” and “ Betsy Lee” to the town ; but that is 
only a moment in poetry, and one is half-startled to find so recent 
a poet as “T. E. B.” gathered already to the classics, and put into 
the same garb as Wordsworth and Tennyson. Indeed, one does 
not realise him save as a live contemporary, often reflecting in 
his Manx pages the latest along with the oldest fashions. The 
strong kind features that look out from the frontispiece to this 
volume have a great reality about them, and as one cannot detach 
the face from recent association (although one never saw it in 
life), one finds it hard to detach the poems from their temporal 
setting and look at them as perpetuated things whose fame is 
already marble.’ 

The three editors of this volume—one of whom is Mr. Henley— 
have put the poems into three sections: the first, called “ Aspects 
and Characters,” and the third, whose pieces are chiefly lyrical, 
contain several items never printed before; while the middle 
section of the “ Fo’c’s’le Yarns” has also its additions by way of 
Prologue and Envoy to the three series as originally published. 
New and old, the impression made by them all is not likely to 
change the opinion of any one who knows a part of them already. 
Do they all stand the test of being assembled together in seven 
hundred pages? Why should one try to decide? Here was a 
man of imagination and Celtic temperament ; a virile creature 
with a very tender heart; a poet who could make an uncouth 
dialect most musical ; a tale-teller who could draw tears. This 
was enough. 


To sing a song shall please my countrymen ; 
To unlock the treasures ‘of the Island heart ; 
With loving feet to trace each hill and glen, 

And find the ore that is not for the mart 

Of commerce : this is all I ask. 

No task, 

But joy, God wot ! 

Wherewith “ the stranger” intermeddles not. 


So run the lines dedicatory to the “Fo’c’s’le Yarns.” He sang 
for his own people, using their common speech, caring only to 
capture their life and its island atmosphere, redolent of kine and 
the sharp salt airs that pleased the nose of Captain Tom. This 
he did, and succeeded in doing by mixing, perhaps, the art of 
English poets who had done such things before with his Manx 
colours ; but his method was all his own. Detach a passage and 
set it amid ordinary English print, and it may perplex the eye. 
Read it in its colloquial sequence, and it will please you—pathos 
or humour, description or sailors’ moralising ; please you as the 
talk of any original native in his Celtic corner might do if he 
were a born tale-teller, and you a born listener. 

And there are familiar passages in “ Betsy Lee” and the suc- 
ceeding yarns that tempt the pen, with the sort of quotable effect 
loved (it is said) by reviewers. As this, for instance, which shows 
how the irreducible lingo of one who was “old salt, old rip, old 
friend,” could be made melodious as a flute : 


And I put him sitting upon the grass— 
Dear o’ me! the green it was— 

And the daisies and buttercups that was in, 
And him grabbin’ at them astonishin’ ! 

So I milked a cow, and I held my cap, 

And I gave it to the little chap ; 

And he supped it hearty enough, the sweep ! 
And stretched hisself, and off to sleep— 
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And a deuced good supper and nothin’ to pay, 
And “ Over the hills and far away.” 


And the above is only three pages or so removed from the 
Hogarthian humours of Wapping and Quiggin’s and Higginses, 


She’s a dacent woman enough is Nancy, 

But Higginses allis took my fancy. 

There’s some comfort there, for you just goes in, 
And down with the watch and down with the tin,— 
And carryin’ on till all is blue, 

And your jacket is gone, and your waistcoat too. 
Then of course you must cut your stick. 

For the woman must live however thick 

You may be with her ; and I’m tould there’s houses 
Where the people’ll let ye drink your trousis ; 

But Higginses,—never ! and it isn’t right ! 

Shirt and trousis—honour bright ! 


These notes and many others had the author of “ Betsy Lee” in 
his compass, and they are enough to account for the spell of his 
stories, and to excuse more sins against prose and verse than can 
ever be laid to his charge. The difficulty of a really poetic treat. 
ment of such bold and simple themes as he chose, and put 
into the mouths of bluff speakers with a dialect perplexed between 
Saxon and Celtic, must seem in advance to be too much to be 
got over. How did he get over it? One must read the “ Fo’c’s'le 
Yarns” to say, and then end by concluding it still something of a 
miracle. And for the poems in more usual forms brought together 
in this book, they show at every turn the instinctive musician of 
the heart. So one is grateful for even the poems in this collection, 
which might not in themselves satisfy every expectation roused by 
their writer. All of them, or nearly all, contrive to show some 
side of the man’s nature. Many of them—exquisite bubbles of 
simple emotion—ask nothing but a hearing to be believed in. If 
one should choose a last lyric to suggest the Island, and the poet 
of the Island, and all that he added to its sea-horizons and its 
sensible effect upon the outsider’s imagination, it ought to be the 
Envoy to the “Fo’c’s’'le Yarns.” In this the Island’s rhyming 
chronicler, looking across the sea from Skiddaw, sees it emerge 
suddenly from the salt squall and appear, as it might seem, close 
below : 

Look, look ! as through a sliding panel 

Of pearl, our Mona! Has she crossed the channel 

For us? That there she lies almost 

A portion of the Cumbrian coast ? 

Dark purple peaks against the sun, 

A gorgeous thing to look upon? 

Nay, darling of my soul! I fear 

To see your beauty come so near— 

I would not have it! This is not your rest— 

Go back, go back, into your golden West. 


In something of this poet’s remoteness, surviving even the 
steamers of Liverpool and the rest, the lyrics and sea idyls of 
T. E. Brown, with all his realism, would leave the Isle of Man. 
And so one would have it left, for this was part of its spell, as he 
knew, wishing to keep it unspoilt ; and knowing that whatever 
kept it so lent colour and warmth to his page. 


GOLDEN MEDIOCRITY 


“The Isle of Unrest.” By H. Seton Merriman. 
Elder. 6s. 


For Mr. Seton Merriman’s new book we predict a fair, though 
not the fairest, future. Here is its horoscope. It shall lie upon 
innumerable fancy tables in the drawing-rooms of high-rented 
shooting lodges, and shall be sought there in the pleasant gloam- 
ing hour between tea-time and the sounding of the dressing gong: 
Should it fail to be found in its place, the reason will be that it has 
been carried off already to the sacred privacy of some lady's 
bower. It shall be prattled of by pretty lips over countless elegant 
dinner-tables, and shall supply the text of sweet pronouncements 
in an artless zsthetic. Next, at blameless afternoon functions, 
matrons—guardians and priestesses of correctness—shall inquire 
if their acquaintances have read it. Not read it! Then you really 
must. Before Christmas even stragglers in the march of culture, 
the halt and broken-winded in the race of fashion, will at least 
have it down upon their ‘‘ lists” for the circulating library. Butwe 
must not be understood to write of it as though it were exclusively 
or even primarily a “ woman’s book.” No ; sportsmen, pleasantly 
wearied by a gallop or a tramp, will carry it off to smoking-rooms 
where they intend to doze, and will be kept awake by it instead. 


London : Smith, 
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“WR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


—— 


FOR LOVERS OF DOGS. 


A THOROUGHBRED MONGREL. The Tale of 


a Dog, Told by a Dog to Lovers of Dogs. By Sternen Townesenp, F.R.C.S. 
With Drawings by J. A. Shepherd. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 


THE HOME OF SANTA CLAUS: a Story of 


Leslie Gordon's Visit to Father Christmas, and of the strange sights he beheld in 
the Townof Toys By Georce A. Best. roo Illustrations by Arthur Ullyett. 
Crown 4to. cloth, 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK 
RUTHERFORD. Edited by his Friend, Revsen Suarcotr. New Edition, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PARIS SALON OF 1900. 
THE PARIS SALON OF 1900. 
THE PARIS SALON OF 1900. 

Bound in cloth, 5s. 
Also in four paper-covered parts, 1s. each. 


IN THE ICE WORLD OF HIMALAYA: among 


the Peaks and Passes of Ladakh, Nubra, Suru and Baltistan. By Fanny 
Buttock Workman, F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S., and WiLt1AM HUNTER WoRKMAN, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.G.S., Authors of ‘ Algerian Memories.” With 4 large Maps 
and nearly roo Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. 


A HISTORY OF THE ISLE OF MAN. By 


A. W. Moore, M.A. With a New Map, specially done for this volume. 2 vols. 
328. 


A FASCINATING NEW NOVEL OF LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
THE DEVIL’S HALF ACRE. By “Atten,” 
Author of “‘ The Untold Half,” &c. (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 

The St. James's Gazette says: ‘‘‘ The Devil's Half Acre’ is a really good and 
powerful work.. .eeeThe book is a book to read, and cannot fail to add to ‘Alien’s’ 


reputation.’ 
THE MASTERS OF MEDICINE SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. 
THOMAS SYDENHAM. By Josern Frank Payne, 


M.D. Oxon., Fellow and Harveian Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians, 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR POLITICIANS, 


THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR: its Origin, the Pro- 


cedures Historically Associated with it, and Biographical Sketches of its most 
Notable Occupants. By Epwarp Lummis. Cloth, as. 6d. 


HALF HOURS IN JAPAN. By Hersert Moore. 


70 Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS. By Josiau Fiynt. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 





Nearly 100 Full-page 
Illustrations of all the 
leading pictures exbi- 
bited at the Salon this 
year, with letterpress de- 
scriptive of each picture. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


Now Ready. In Two Volumes, square demy 8vo., cloth, price £2 2s. net. 


THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. Its Rise, its 
Growth, and its Fall. 42-1797. By W. Carew Hazuitt. 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt's volumes are the only complete history in English of the once 
great and famous Venetian Republic. In 1860 the author brought out a book which was 
recognised as the standard work on the subject, but in the forty years which have since 
elapsed such vast stores of additional information have been made accessible that the 
1 present book is, to a large extent, not only rewritten, but rearranged, while the narrative 
is carried down to the close of the independent Government, and a series of chapters 
illustrating social institutions has been introduced. 


A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. By E. Ray 
Lanxkester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Exeter | San Oxford, 
Director of the Natural His story Departments of the British Museum ; Fullerian 
Professor of Physiology and Comparative Anatomy in the Royal Institution of 
London. Profusely Illustrated. To be completed in Ten Parts. 


NOW READY. 


Part II. THE PORIFERA and CELENTERA. ByE. A. Mincuin, 
M.A., G. H. Fow er, B.A., Ph.D., and Gitsert C. Bourne, M.A. 


Part III. THE ECHINODERMA. ByF. A. Batuer, M.A., assisted 
by J. W. Grecory, D Sc., and E. S. Goopricu, M.A. Demy 8vo., paper 
covers, price 12s. 6d. net each ; ; cloth, price 15s. net each. 

“What is undoubtedly the text book of zoology for advanced students.”—G/aseow 

Herald. 

“Tt is marked by three characteristics, which, indeed, may be regarJed as now in- 
dispensable to any scie: tific work of value— —perfect lucidity i in the illustrations, which 
are numerous, and, of course, specially drawn by, or under the direction of, the author } : 
a careful exposition of the historical deve! opment of life-forms ; and complete biographies 
on each branch of the subject.”—Literature. 


NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. containing 151 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN FOSSIL BOTANY. By Duxiv- 
FIELD Henry Scort, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Honorary Keeper 
of the Judrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew; Author of ‘‘ An Introduction to 
Structural Botany.” 

An excellent book,...... To the botanist it will appeal as a thoroughly sound and 

scientific piece of exposition, which is a considerable contribution to a recent and im- 

ty branch of the subject.”—Spectator. 

he book is a valuable contribution to a particular field of scientific investigation. 
err 7 practical value is enhanced by a large number of interesting plates illustrative 


of the text."—Scotsman. 
NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. price 1s. in paper covers. 


MUNICIPAL LONDON, 1900. By C. A. Wuir- 


MORE, M.P. 
** An exceedingly useful shilling handbook. "—Daily Se. 
“Very welcome because interesting and useful.” —G/o, 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





NOW READY 


AT ALL NEWSAGENTS. 

No. 3 (THE FREE LANCE 
raitea by CLEMENT scoTT. FREE LANGE 
“ornermane menivace- FREE LANGE 

THE BACKWATER GIRL. 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 
NONCONFORMISTS AND THE 
STAGE. [No. 3. FREE LANGE 
DRAMA OF TO-DAY. 
By CLEMENT SCOTT. FREE LANGE 


ONE PENNY. 
[No. 3. 
FREE LANGE 
(No. 8 
W. T. STEAD IN THE PALACE 
OF TRUTH. vos. FREE LANGE 
London : GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 








AUCTION. 
By order of the Executors of the late W. Evans, Esq., of Horfield, Bristol, and other 
Properties. 


77 CHANCERY LANF, W.C. 
ESSRS. MICHAEL, FARADAY and RODGERS are 


favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the Rooms, as above, on 

Pltew, October 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
A Collection of OIL PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the 
RarPles including the rames of J. C. Reed, R.I, J. F. Herring, Fredk. Goodall, 
-» John Scott, R.I., Vicat Cole, R.A., Hamilton Maccullum, R.I., F. Faed, R.A., 

ha » many others. 
Also a small collection of artist proof and other engravings. 

May be viewed three days prior and morning of sale, and catalogues had of the 


Hartioneers, at their offices, 77 Chancery Lane, W.C., and Edmonton(t:'ea'1) ne No. 444 
olborn ). 
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And, lastly, tender hearts will recognise its aptitude for beguiling 
the leaden-footed hours of the sick and wounded, and kind hands 
will pack it into casks for transport to our field force in South 
Africa. Surely this is a fair prospect? And surely he, before the 
produce of whose brain it lies, may rest assured that he has served 
his kind? And yet must we remind the reader that there isa 
standard in use in judging books which is not that of the pretty 
girl, the blameless matron, or the good fellow. It is, in fact, the 
standard of true literary originality, and if we apply this in the 
present case, Mr. Merriman in this work will be found to fall short. 

To apply a high standard to a book is, of course, a com- 
pliment ; and even when that standard is applied there are things 
in “The Isle of Unrest” which command unqualified approval. 
Admirable, at the least, are its terseness, lucidity, straight- 
forwardness. Neither time nor words are wasted. Indeed, there 
is one scene—that of the old Count’s death—when this economy 
seems strained and parsimonious. We do not forget that the old 
man’s mind was gone, nor that his son was, not only “a French- 
man—gay in life and reckless of its end,” but “a soldier—taught 
by experience to give their true value to life and death.” Yet, 
considering that the young man had been the cause (though 
unintentionally) of the old one’s death, he seems to us to accept 
the situation in altogether too matter-of-fact and business-like a 
spirit. Even in the hurry of keeping an engagement of life or 
death with the Abbé, some natural tears, we submit, would have 
become him. But, accepting the author’s theory of fiction, there 
is but one other detail in the story to which we take exception ; 
the exposure by an opportune landslip of untold gold upon the 
hero’s estate—a device too stale and too theatrical for use by an 
expert such as Mr. Merriman. 

In tales where much hangs upon the keeping of secrets, a 
reviewer who divulges plots is, perhaps, no friend to author or 


reader. We, therefore, confine our remarks to uncontroversial 
matter. Mr. Merriman’s method in his novels is by this time well 
known. It is to take his reader to the Continent, and exploit the 


resources of the country visited for the purposes of stirring fiction. 
Thus it was that in “ The Sowers,” his most popular book, he gave 
usa picture of Russian life—a picture which no one who had never 
visited the country could fail to recognise as extremely like. And 
just as for him Russia means conspiracy, Spain a disputed suc- 
cession, and Holland commercial speculation, so—obviously to 
the least experienced comprehension—must Corsica, his Isle of 
unrest, mean vendetta. Does the reader begin already to scent 
out something mechanical in his procedure? It will be seen that 
Mr. Merriman is cosmopolitan or nothing ; his pose in the present 
book is eminently that of a man who knows his Europe. And yet 
he will condescend to write (p. 23) of one of his characters partak- 
ing of “a liqueur ”—which has a ferocious air of Gatti’s restaurants, 
Has Mr. Merriman visited Corsica? No doubt he has, conscien- 
tiously. But for all the freshness of observation which he has 
brought to bear upon that island he might as well have stayed 
away. The late Mortimer Collins did so, and yet wrote the 
Corsican scenes in “ Sweet Anne Page.” And that was not yester- 


day. Murray’s Guide-book has certainly been re-edited since 
then. But freshness of observation is not in Mr. Merriman’s 
line. Enough for him if, having found what he wants in Corsica, 


he has handed that island on intact, as he received it from the 
hands of fifty fictionists. And as with his scenery, so is it with 
his characters. They are stock properties re-dressed. Would you 
know the secret of their stage effectiveness? It is antithesis, 
nothing more. The indolent colonel with the pleasant manners is 
found to stick at nothing in the working out of private plans ; the 
member of the Jockey Club, whose ideas seem bounded by the 
horse he rides and the clothes he wears, is a paladin on occasion ; 
the little, insignificant French governess performs prodigies after 
Sedan ; the easy-going millionaire sets an example of humble 
devotion to hard duty ; the cultivator of carnations is a murderer ; 
and the frivolous lady of fashion a woman of heart and character. 
So, in each case, the mechanism is the same. We see through it 
all, just as we see through the old mannerism of the pregnant 
sentence, of the French idiom, of the semblance, not the reality, 
of wit. 

And so we who in the present day are so childishly anxious 
that the stories told us should be true ones—we cannot take this 
story very seriously ; cannot accept as genuine art this adroit 
knack of the theatre. Yet, taking the game for what it is, it is 
played well, and in a workmanlike manner. “And, after all,” you 
exclaim, “ who wants to take a novel seriously? For ws, we want 
to be amused.” Then read “ The Isle of Unrest.” 





HE is my teacher who tells me my faults, my enemy who 
speaks my virtues.—Chinese Proverb. 
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AN INSPIRED SCHOOL BOOK 


“ English Composition : a Manual of Theory and Practice.” By 
L. Cope Cornford. London: Nutt. 35. 6d. 


Mr. CoPpE CORNFORD has assumed the pedagogue with an easy 
grace. We have rarely seen a more suggestive and charming 
school-book. Although meant, in the first place, for teachers, jt 
is equally well adapted to help an intelligent student ; and the 
models which fill most of the book are intended to be used bya 
class under the guidance of a teacher. Mr. Cornford begins by 
showing how the subject of a literary piece is to be got at; he 
then treats of the Four Essentials of Composition—Invention, 
Selection, Disposition, and Diction. Here the remarks on what 
is omitted are peculiarly valuable ; he makes it clear by examples 
how each detail of a story or description should bear on the 
subject, or the impression aimed at in the piece. He divides 
composition into Five Orders—Story, Description, Dialogue, 
Letter, and Essay. This division, as he admits, is one of con- 
venience, since in principle the divisions overlap. Examples of 
each are given and analysed. These examples—fifty in all—form 
a delightful anthology of English. They are chosen with taste, 
and are all either of first-rate excellence or typical of a period or 
style. The analyses and remarks are most helpful to an under- 
standing of the piece, and they also show the pupil how to imitate 
his models. The extracts range from Malory and Bunyan to 
Scott, Dickens, and Mark Twain; and there is peculiar interest 
in those cases where two or three writers deal with the same 
subject. Thus Roger Ascham, Richard Jefferies, and Charles 
Dickens are put side by side in their way of “ Seeing the Wind.” 
“The House I Live in” is described by Cowper, Stevenson, 
Shorthouse, and Owen Felltham. The differences of matter and 
manner are most instructive as to the meaning of style, and the 
reader feels deeply how true it is that the style isthe man. We 
have heretofore made acquaintance with sundry books offering to 
teach us how to write an essay—veritable nightmares most of 
them, vile emergency rations, biltong, pemmican. But this book, 
properly used, will really teach the art to compose. As a book 
to dip into at odd moments it is a treasure ; as a school-book it 
is an inspiration. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. MurRAyY is not to be left unchallenged in his effort to 
enliven the monthly magazines. Politics seem to have drawn the 
Harmsworth group away from this particular field of enterprise 
for the present ; but Dr. Robertson Nicoll has a little scheme of 
his own ready for launching on November 20—the Sritish 
Monthly, price sixpence net, “an illustrated record of religious 
life and work.” It is “the result of the careful consideration of 
years,” and among its good intentions is the introduction of “new 
writers whose names will, we venture to think, become in time as 
well known as any of the old.” We fancy we have heard that 
before, and heard it from the editor of the new monthly too. But 
never mind ; the British Monthly will be bright and interesting 
and now and again piquant—of that we may be sure ; and no man 
has a keener instinct than its editor for what will hit the taste of 
his particular public. 


Parkman—one of the most remarkable and fascinating of 
American historical writers—has at last found his biographer— 
Mr. Charles Haight Farnham. “The Life of Francis Parkman” 
has been published in America by Little, Brown & Co., and we 
hope the English public may see it too. “Almost a mythological 
person” Parkman seemed, even to his biographer. Usually a 
recluse, subject to constant painful infirmity, with a strength that 
must be husbanded rigorously for his historical work, he gave, and 
could give, little of himself in letters or in society. Yet very 
charming and worth reprinting are the youthful letters describing 
Parkman’s scrambles in the mountains, foreign travels, and 
junketings with college mates. His final religious belief is 
expressed in an intimate conversation with his sister Eliza. “One 
day, when they were rowing on Jamaica Pond, she said: ‘If! 
should be asked about your religious beliefs, it seems to me! 
might say that you are a reverent agnostic.’ ‘Yes, that’s about 
it,’” was the answer. 


“Clarissa” has opened up a most interesting theme to many 
of our readers by her articles on “ Japanese Fairy Tales,” of which 
we publish the second this week. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, the authet 
of “ Out of the East,” has just published in America another book, 
“ Shadowings.” It is a medley of Japanese fiction and folk-lore— 
notable, particularly, for an essay on the folklore of the “ sémi,” o 
[Comtinued on page 380. 
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vesors. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S NEW WORK. 





Next week will be Published. 


A HISTORY OF GRITICISM 
AND LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. From the Earliest 
Texts to the Present Day. By GrorGe SAINTsBURY, M.A. Oxon., 
Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. In 3 vols., Demy 8vo. Vol. IL, 
Classical and Medieval Criticism. Price 16s. net. 


On October 25 will be Published. 


THE CINQUE PORTS: A Historical 


and Descriptive Record. By F. MADox HUEFFER. With 14 Photo- 
gravure Plates and other Illustrations from Drawings by William 
Hyde. In 1 vol. Royal 4to. Ilandsomely bound in Art Canvas, 
with special design by Mr. Hyde. Price £3 3s. net. 


By the EARL OF ROSSLYN. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


TWICE CAPTURED: A Record of 


Adventure during the Boer War. By the Earl of Rosstyn. With 
over 60 Illustrations. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

“The story of the imprisonment, with its terrible monotony, is vividly related, and 
the description of the scenes at the last...... is among the best passages." —Morning 
Post. 

“With the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Winston Churchill, no correspondent to whose 
lot it has fallen to chronicle events of the war has had more varied or more stirring 


experiences." — Daily News. 

“Very bright and readable, setting forth adventures and experiences of no little 
interest in a graphic and attractive fashion."— Daily Telegraph. 

“ A valuable sidelight on the war.”—Oxtlook. 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW STORY. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


LORD JIM: aTale. By Joseru Conran, 


Author of ‘*The Nigger of the Narcissus,” ‘* An Outcast of the 
Islands,” ‘* Tales of Unrest,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Next week will be published. 


KHURASAN AND SISTAN. By 


Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Yate, C.S.I., C.M.G., F.R.G.S., Agent to 
the Governor-General and Chief Commissioner of Baluchistan. With 
Map, and 25 Illustrations, and Portraits. Demy 8vo. 





This day is published. 


A HISTORY OF RHODESIA. 


Compiled from Official Sources. By Howarp HENsSMAN. With 
a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


HOW WE ESCAPED FROM 


PRETORIA. By Captain A. HALDANE, D.S.O., 2nd Battalion 
Gordon Highlanders. With Three Portraits and Two Plans of the 
Staats Model School, Pretoria. Price 1s. 


“Among the most brilliant exploits of the war..... Fiction seldom has the power to 
thrill exercised on every page of this narrative..... Many histories of the war have been 
or will be written, but there is one which will always stand out in vividness and vigour 
from the rest—the story which tells how Captain Haldane and his friends ‘ escaped from 
Pretoria.’ ""—Spectator. 


On October 22 will be Published. 


OUR HOUSE OF COMMONS: 


Its Realities and Romance, By ALFRED KINNEAR, Author of ** To 
Modder River with Methuen.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


A KING’S PAWN: a Romance. By 


HAMILTON DrumMonp, Author of “A Man of his Age,” ‘* For 
the Religion,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This day is Published. 


FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENG-~ 


LISH HOMES. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s, 6d. Also in limp 
leather, coloured edges, 3s. : 


- page Illustrations. 





JOAN BROTHERHOOD. 


THE PLUNDER SHIP. 


Messrs. PEARSON publish the following 


important New Book on Wednesday, 
October 24. 


MANY CLIMES 3y Louise JorDAN Min, Author of ‘‘ When We 
a were Strolling Players in the East,” &c. Profusely 
Illustrated. Price 16s, 


Mrs. Miln established a wide and well-deserved reputation Ly her book ‘‘ When We 
were Strolling Players in the East.” Her latest contribution is of still more cosmopolitan 
interest. ‘* Wooings and Weddings” is a graphic description from personal observation 
of Wooings, Marriage Ceremonies and after-Marriage Customs which obtain in all 
climes, from Greenland to Australia. The book contains a magnificent set of 48 Full- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NORTH AMERIGAN INDIANS OF 


TO-DAY By Georce Birp GrinneELL, Ph.D., Author of ‘‘ Pawnee 
a Hero Stories and Folk Tales,” &c , &c. Illustrated with 55 Full- 
page Portraits of Living Indians. Demy 4to. price 21s. net. 


Over 40,000 copies of this book have been sold in America. 


FABLES IN SLANG, 222% 


cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. net. 
“* These Fables hit off the petty vanities of mankind and womankind with a crispness 
and brevity quite inimitable." —Ssandard. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


BESIEGED WITH BADEN-POWELL. 


A Complete Record of the Siege of Mafeking. By J. Emerson NEILLy, Special 
War Correspondent of the Pa/? Mall Gazette in Mafeking. Crown 8vo. Price 
1s. net. 


Mr. Neilly tells admirably the thrilling story of the siege.” —Scotsman. 


Messrs. PEARSON have just published IN 
THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH,,. 
with an introduction by T. P. O’CONNOR, 
M.P., containing the Autobiographies of 
the Youth of Thirty-four Famous Men and 
Women, fully Illustrated, price 7s. 6d.; 
and a splendid New Novel by GUY 
BOOTHBY, THE WOMAN OF 
DEATH, price os.; and another by 
C. GUISE MITFORD, THE SPELL 
OF THE SNOW, price 6s. 





NEW AND POPULAR 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


CONSCIENCE OF CORALIE. 


With 8 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
“A bright and rattling story full of fun and epigram.” —A theneum. 


** Extremely amusing, and the pictures of London society are very entertaining.” 
Spectator. 


NOVELS. 


FRANKFORT 
MOORE, 


BERNARD CAPES. 


‘It is impossible in a few paragraphs to give the admirable atmosphere of this fine 
and convincing tragedy."—Daily Express. 


A SUBURBAN VENDETTA. 2° «== 


‘* Full of stirring incidents, related with startling vividness." —Birmingham Gazette. 


OF MAJOR 
BRAND THE s GRIFFITHS. 


“ A stirring story interspersed with crisp dialogue and sparkling repartee.” E 
Morning Advertiser. 


HEADON HILL. 


“Mr. Headon Hill has furnished the reading public with plenty of sensation in his 


latest novel, and of a kind that will be appreciated.”"—Morning Advertiser. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Japanese locust—of dream experiences, and hints at esthetic 
theory which are almost as dreamlike. Studies of the principle of 
horror in Gothic architecture and of the well-known feeling of 
flight in dreams are, says one American critic, triumphant instances 
of Mr. Hearn’s rare gift of fixing an evasive impression in words. 
A citation from Emile Verhaeren, at the head of “Tales from 
Strange Books,” recalls Mr. Hearn’s natural affinity with the 
French symbolistes. The new book is from the press of Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Much can be done for threepence. Plate paper; a portrait of 
Winston Spencer Churchill, Esq. M.P., by Mortimer Menpes ; 
suggestions as to “ books I have been reading,” by the Duchess of 
Sutherland, the Countess of Pembroke, the Countess of Londes- 
borough and other accredited persons of letters ; and sweetest, if 
not least, “ Thrills and Frills ”—so much (and, for that matter, much 
more) is provided for threepence by our latest-born weekly contem- 
porary, the Onlooker. Itisa really capital threepennyworth, especially 
in view of the fact that the editorial offices are in New Bond Street. 
We might, at a push, wish that the title did not look quite so like 
something else—but that is a detail. We might, at a push, also 
wish that the Ozlooker would not spell Mr. Arthur Symons’ name 
with a Z and speak of “The Belle of Tourak” as “The Belle of 
Jourak.” For the rest, may the On/ooker live to a green old age. 
London needs all the brightness that can be squeezed into life. 


The great conundrum for Europe just now: How will China 
act? The individual Chinaman generally does exactly the opposite 
of what the Englishman would do in similar circumstances. In 
his just-issued book “ The People of China,” Mr. J. W. Robertson- 
Scott makes a little list of Chinese contrarieties. Thus a China- 
man : 


Shakes his own hand instead of yours. 

He keeps oué of step when walking with you. 

He puts his hat o7 in salutation. 

He whitens his boots instead of blackening them. 

He rides with his heels in his stirrups instead of his toes. 

His compass points south. 

His women-folk are often seen in trousers accompanied by 
men in gowns. 

Often he throws away the fruit of the melon and eats the 
seeds. 

He laughs on receiving bad news (this to deceive evil 
spirits). 

His left hand is the place of honour. 

He thinks it polite to ask your age and income. 

He says west-north instead of north-west, and sixths-four 
instead of four-sixths. 

His favourite present to a parent is a coffin. 


Proverbs have no nationality ; they may vary in outward 
seeming, not in essence. Some of the Chinese maxims collected 
by Mr. Robertson-Scott make this clear. “ Life is not all beer 
and skittles” has the more picturesque Oriental equivalent : 
“Every day cannot be a feast of lanterns.” ‘“ Done leisurely, 
done well” is our old friend the stitch in time. Instead of 
‘* Appearances are deceptive,” the Chinaman prefers to say “A 
bottle-nosed man may be a teetotaller.” “ Everything is difficult 
at first”—another Chinese proverb—is just /e premier fas and 
Anfang ist schwer over again. Like its ballads, the favourite 
maxims of a nation throw light on its idiosyncrasies. Here are 
some other sayings at present current in China: 


It is easier to know how to do a thing than to do it. 

There is dew for every blade of grass. 

Better not be than be nothing. 

Though the sword be sharp, it will not wound the inno- 
cent. 

The fame of good deeds does not leave a man’s door, but his 
evil acts are known a thousand miles off. 

Do good, regardless of consequences. 


“Do good, regardless of consequences ”—how superb a motto for 
the Tsung-li-Yamén—and for the Powers! Afterall, the virtue of 
a maxim lies in its application. 


Sir George Douglas has unearthed a hitherto unpublished 
document which seems to have an intimate connection with one of 
the characters in Smollett’s “ Humphry Clinker.” There are still 


a good many people who have not forgotten the adventures of 
Lieutenant Lismahago, including the usage he underwent in the 
wigwams of the Miami Indians, and his marriage with the squaw, 
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Squinkinacoosta. It is the prototype of this character whom Sir 
George Douglas claims to have discovered, in the person of “g 
certain real Scotsman,” whose adventures were being much talked 
about when Smollett was touring in his native country gathering 
materials for his new book. Sir George Douglas unaccountably 
withholds the name of the supposed original, though he fills some. 
thing like three columns of the Sco/sman with his history ang 
adventures. It seems that the young Scotsman, somewhere about 
1763, joined an expedition for the purpose of taking soundings jn 
the lakes and rivers between Detroit and Michellematama. What 
he looked forward to was some good waterfowl shooting, but his 
luck was really to be captured by savages, sold as a slave, made 
the witness of unheard-of tortures and massacres, and become the 
hero of hairbreadth escapes such as the most daring novelist could 
hardly imagine. All this is beyond question, but whether Smollett 
really had the young Scotsman in mind when he drew the dispu. 
tatious and delightful lieutenant it is-impossible to determine. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW _ BOOKS 


Biography, History 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore, by Basil 
Champneys. Vol. I. is biographical and gives personal recollections; 
Vol. II. expounds Patmore’s religion and philosophy, and gives some 
fragmentary writings, letters from and to Patmore. ‘* By this you may know 
visions ; that it is not what you expected, or even what you could have 
imagined, and that it is never repeated.” The author, who has been much 
indebted to Mrs. Patmore, has produced a fascinating and exhaustive 
memorial of a poet of distinction. Portraits and other illustrations, 
(Bell. Demy 8vo. Pp. xxvi. 396; viii. 468. 325. net.) 

Random Recollections of a Publisher, by Wi//iam Tinsley. Mr. 
Tinsley was the publisher of Thomas Hardy, George Meredith, Mrs. 
Oliphant, George MacDonald, William Black, Ouida, John Morley, Mr, 
Gladstone, and a host of great and small. He writes of ‘‘many jolly 
days with Mr. Toole,” ‘‘an amusing dinner at Greenwich,” and other quite 
profane and ordinary things. (Simpkin, Marshall. Demy 8vo. Vol. 1. 
Pp. 368. Vol. II. Pp. 344. 215.) 

The Life of Sir John Fowler, Bart., by Zhomas Mackay. A 
biography of the engineer of the Forth Bridge -an important chapter in 
industrial history. Portraits and illustrations. (Murray. Demy 8vo, 
Pp. 402. 16s.) 

Thomas Sydenham, by Joseph Frank Payne, M.D., Oxon, A 
follower of Bacon and comrade of Locke, ‘the prince of practical 
physicians.” A valuable biography based on original research, (Unwin, 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 264. Portrait. 35. 6d. ‘* Masters of Medicine” series.) 

Irene Petrie, by A/rs. Ashley Carus-Wilson, B.A. ndia lost in 
Irene Petrie one of its most brilliant and cultured missionaries. A very 
full biography. (Hodder & Stoughton. Portrait and illustrations. Large 
cr. 8vo. Pp. 343. 65.) 


Theology 


Unto You Young Men, by William Macdonald Sinclair, D.D. 
Chapters, the substance of which the Archdeacon of London addressed to 
undergraduates at Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, on habits, weaknesses, 
purity, chivalry, courtesy, amusement. ‘* Life, if we think of it, is at any 
rate the greatest business we have to deal with.” (Richards, Post 8ve. 
Pp. 258. 3s. 6d.) 

Church Folks, by Jan Maclaren. 
the people who hear.” Common-sensible talk. 
Small cr. 8vo. Pp. 180. 35. 6d.) 


China 


Gordon’s Campaign in China, by Himself. Originally printed for 
use of officers of the Royal Engineers only, now first published. Col, 
R. H. Vetch, C.B., prefixes a short history of the Tai-Ping rebellion—® 
desirable addition. Military readers especially will be glad of these notes. 
(Chapman & Hall. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 79. 15.) 

The People of China, by /. 1. Robertson-Scott. History, relations 
with Britain, the general scramble, the government, education, literature 
and religion of the Chinaman, his views of the ‘foreign devil,” bis 
utilisation of Western science—Mr. Robertson-Scott has tabulated concise 
information on all such and many other points in a most serviceable, 


indeed indispensable, handbook. (Methuen. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 198. 35. 64) 


About ‘the man who preaches, 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 


Fiction 


Lord Jim, by Joseph Conrad. ‘* The Malays of the jungle village . « + 
called him Tuan Jim; as one might say—Lord Jim.” ‘* An obscure 
conqueror of fame, tearing himself from the arms of a jealous love at the 
sign . . . of his exalted egoism. He goes away from a living woman t0 
celebrate his pitiless wedding with a shadowy ideal of conduct.” <A fine 
novel, finely written. Mr. Conrad, here as elsewhere, gets at the 
elemental. (Blackwood. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 451. 65.) 

Tommy and Grizel, by /. 4% Barrie. Tommy, a Scots laddie, 
fourteen answered an advertisement, came to London and became 
amanuensis for O, P, Pym, the colossal Pym, king of the Penny Number. 
[Continued on page 38% 
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WR HEINEMANN’ NEW BOOKS, 


Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
A New Translation from the Danish original. By H. L. Braxstap. With an 
Introduction by Epmunp Gosse. With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans Tegner. 
2 vols,, demy 4to. 10s. net each. (Next week. 
The Daily News—‘‘ The centenary of the birth of Andersen is near at hand. Few 
centenaries are worthier of celebration. There would be no better way of honouring 
the memory of Hans, the unique, than by making a Christmas gift of his tales to 
elementary schools, to children’s hospitals, to all and every kind of institution where 
children are congregated.” 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. 





A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Co'ours. By Witt1am NICHOLSON, ° 


2 2S. net. 
of Me Nicholson, who has already won fame as a printer of portraits of men and 
women of the day, here depicts some of the celebrities of Fiction, and in this gallery will 
be found such favourites as Don Quixote, Tony Weller, Miss Havisham, Mulvaney, and 
John Silver. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


By Henry James. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-Page Engravings, and 40 
iThestrations in the Text, reproduced from Original Drawings by JosErxu 
PENNELL. 1 vol. ros. net. Also a limited edition on Japanese paper with photo- 
gravures on India paper mounted on Japanese. [Next week. 
*,® This is the very personal record of the writer's wanderings in Touraine and of 
his visits to the historic castles in that delightful country. His charming word-sketches 
are - by a Series of Drawings from the accomplished pencils of Mr. Joseph 
L. 


P 
-_ THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER 
AND EXPLORER. The Story of his L‘fe, with ‘certain Correspondence 
and Extracts from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto unpublished. 
By his son, W. Enwarp Oswett. With an Introduction by Francis GALTon, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Two 
Vols. 25s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle—“ To no one is the title of pioneer of civilisation more applic- 
able in the fullest and truest sense than to Oswell. In a career full of many interests 
and varied incidents, the years spent in Africa were certainly the most fascinating and 
important.” 


THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC 


NIGHT: a Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1893-99, to the South Pole. 
By Freverick A. Cook. With 4 Coloured Plates and over 100 Illustrations 
from Photographs and Drawings. One vol. £1 net. 
The Daily Chronicle—“ He tells the story of this fascinating voyage with a briskness 
and good-humour which makes his book excellent reading.” 


ROMAN ART. Some of its principles and their 
application to Early Christian Painting. By Franz Wicknuorr. Translated 
and Edited by Mrs. S. AkTHUR StroNnG, LL.D. With 14 Plates and numerous 
Text Illustrations. One vol. 36s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph—" All earnest art students will discover in this work much 
that is worth their close attention.” 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. 


Wuisiey. One vol. 7s. 6d. 


The Academy—‘* Mr. Whibley has done his work with art, with humour, and with 
acheerful spirit.” 


THE FANTASTICKS: a Romantic Comedy. By 


Epmonp RostTanp, done into English verse by Georce Fieminc. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 


By CHARLES 


FICTION. 
In One Volume, Six Shillings each, 
THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


By Gitpert Parker. 
The Morning Post—“' The tragedy of the life of Louis Racine, Seigneur of Pontiac, 
tragedy mingled with so much of pathos, is admirably imagined and finely recorded in 
the long story that gives a name to the book.” 


D'ANNUNZIO'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. By Gasriete D’Annunzio. 
VOICES IN THE WIGHT. By Fiora Annie 


Steet. Fourteenth Thousand. 


The Standard —“ It is a grave contribution to thought concerning India, as well as 
an excellent story.” 


THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. CunnincHAme 


RAHAM. 


The Outlook— Some readers will be scandalised and some delighted by their 
astounding frankness: but all who prize good reading must own themselves enchained.’: 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By Gertrupe Dix. 


The Daily Mail—‘‘ A brave book, instinct with the life that touches us at every 
Point, wise with the wisdom and charity of observation and experience.” 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. By Hamuin Garvanp. 
THE COURTESY DAME. By R. Murray 


Gitcnrist. 


The Academy—“ Admirably constructed, well wrought, and thoroughly homo- 
Seneous, As original as it is delightful.” 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE, By Exe 
LASGOW. Secon mpression., 


. The Times—“ Has many things to recommend it. She has written a clever and 
interesting book. Her characters are all alive.” 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. By 


A. J. Dawson. [Next week. 


PETERSBURG TALES. By Otive Garnett. 


MR, HEINEMANN'S NOTES ON SOME FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 
post free. 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





The new edition of 25,000 copies of ‘‘THE MASTER 
CHRISTIAN” is nearly ready. This edition completes 
125,000 copies of the English issue. 


Messr3. METHUEN beg to announce that the demand for Mr. 
ANTHONY HOPE’S New Novel is so great that, the first very large 
Edition being almost exhausted, they are preparing a Second Edition. 

New Editions are also being prepared of ‘*THE GATELESS 
BARRIER,” ‘‘TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE,” **PATH AND 
GOAL,” ‘“‘THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE,” ‘‘SONS OF 
THE MORNING,” ‘‘THE SOFT SIDE,” ‘“‘WOUNDS IN THE 
RAIN,” ‘‘ WINEFRED,” ‘‘THE CONQUEST OF LONDON,” and 
‘*A MASTER OF CRAFT.” 

They have just published a New Book, ‘*ELMSLIE’S DRAG 
NET,” by Mrs. E. H. Strain, Author of “A Man’s Foes.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

They will publish on Tuesday ‘‘A FOREST OFFICER,” by Mrs. 
PENNY. Crown 8vo, 6s. This book describes with intimate knowledge 
life in an Indian jungle. 

They beg to call attention to the recent publication of New Novels by 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Mr. HENRY 
JAMES, Mr. ROBERT HICHENS, Mr. ARTHUR MORRISON, 
LUCAS MALET, Mr. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, and Mr. BARING- 
GOULD. The titles of these books are mentioned below. 

They are now publishing several New Volumes in ‘‘ THE LITTLE 
LIBRARY,” a charming series of miniature classics edited by well-known 
Scholars. The latest volumes are :— 

CRANFORD. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

LORD TENNYSON’S EARLY POEMS. Edited by J. Cuurton 

COLLINS ; and 

EOTHEN. Edited by a brilliant but anonymous critic. 

These little books, which are published at 1s. 6d. net, in cloth, and 
2s. 6d. net, in leather, form delightful presents of permanent value. 

The first volume, price 15s., of Messrs). METHUEN’S well-known 
‘“*HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR,” edited by Mr. Foster 
CUNLIFFE, All Souls’ College, is nearly ready. It contains the narrative 
of the war from its beginning to the Relief of Ladysmith, and is 
magnificently illustrated. It has been recognised on all hands as the 
most serious and reasoned contribution to the history of the war, and will 
remain for many years the standard authority. ‘ 


FOURTEEN POPULAR NOVELS.—6s. EACH. 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 
QUISANTE. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. 
CUNNING MURRELL. 

THE SOFT SIDE. 

WINEFRED. 

PATH AND GOAL. 

WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. RoBert HICHENS. 
SERVANTS OF SIN. J. BLouNDELLE Burton. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Dorortnea Gerarp. 





MarIE CORELLI. 
AnTHONY Hope. 
Lucas MALET. 
Max PEMBERTON. 
EpEN PHILLPOTTS. 
W. W. Jacoss. 
ARTHUR Morrison, 
HENRY JAMES. 

S. Barinc-GouLp. 
Apa CAMBRIDGE. 
STEPHEN CRANE. 





THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J. W. Rosertson-Scorr. 


With a Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By J. Ancus Hamitton. 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A vivid picture.” — World. 
‘A thrilling story.” Odserver. 
THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Fitson Younc. 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howarp C. Hitiecas. | 


With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘*A mos interesting book. It has many and great merits."—A thenaum. 
** Has extreme interest and scarcely less va'ue.” —Pal/ Madi Gazette. 
** A storehouse of material." —Sfeaker. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Troutseck. IIlus- 


trated by F. D. Bedford. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides. 


A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Carpinat Bona. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Netes, by J. W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Pett 8vo. cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. : 
[The Library of Devotion. 


THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By Geretr Burcess. 


With 53 Illustrations, 8 of which are coloured. Small 4to. 6s. 


Messrs. Methuen'’s Bovk Gazette and New Catalogue will be sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C 


ne 
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With him Tommy brought the little Grizel, aged twelve. Six years later 
Tommy was a famous author. Mr. Barrie’s new story has all the 
Barriesque qualities; its passages of humour especially are delicious. 
(Cassell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 431. 6s.) 

The Brass Bottle, by 7. Avstey. 
will like this, its successor—whimsical, diverting. 
8vo. Pp. 312. 6s.) 

Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts, by 4. 7. Queller-Couch. Fifteen 
short stories of revenants, curious in interest and of high workmanship. 
(Cassell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 341. 6s.) 

Lord Linlithgow, by Morley Roberts. 
and a renegade. He was a god and a hero. He was a scoundrel of 
nobility. He was another heaven-born Minister. . . He was Pitt. He 
was the devil!’ Politics and love ; actuality and vigour—a novel which 
will gain its popularity as did ‘* The Colossus,” by reason of its political 
pseudo-portraiture. (Arnold. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 356. 6s.) 

John Charity: a Romance of Yesterday, by Horace Annesley 
Vachell. Love and hot encounters in Alta California seventy years back. 
A modern capa y espada story, written with style and distinction. (Murray. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 326. 6s.) 

The Woman of Death, by Guy Boothby. She presides over a duelling 
club ; entrance fee, 25,000 francs; condition of membership, that you 
fight a duel to the death, or pay a trifling indemnity of 120,000 francs. 
Evelyn Charles Devereux-Ducie, seventeenth Baron Middlesborough, a 
élasé young nobleman of thirty-two, joins. At the end of the story he 
is still alive but no longer //asé. Illustrations. (Pearson. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 307. 5s.) 

Colonial Born, by G. Firth Scott. A tale of the Queensland bush. 
** They didn’t call me Cold-blood Slaughter once ; I was a soft chap then, 
and I loved a woman who loved me, till another came and lied, and I—I 
was Cold-blood Slaughter then.” Cold-blood Slaughter comes out some- 
thing of a hero in the end. Good local colour and varied excitement ; 
not badly written. (Sampson Low. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 308. 6s.) 

The Filibusters, by Cutcliffe Hyne. ‘He put one foot on a chair, 
and thrust the glass of liquor high in the air. ‘Gentlemen,’ he cried, ‘I 
call upon you to drink in bumpers to General Briggs and a blazing re- 
volution.”” It comes off in Sacaronduca, and, backed as a speculation 
by the Holsteins (the greatest financial house in the world), is everything 
a Central American revolution ought to be. (Hutchinson. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 340. 6s.) 

A Man’s Woman, by Frank Norris. ‘**You see, Dick, it’s like 
this; there’s a girl’—his face flamed suddenly—‘ no, no; a woman, a 
grand, noble, man’s woman, back in God’s country, who is a great deal to 
me.’” Thus in about 76 degrees north latitude speaks Bennett, com- 
mander of the Freja Arctic expedition. Lloyd Searight is the man’s 
woman; she is worthy of his enthusiasm. A good story. (Richards. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 340. 6s.) 

Rose Island, by IW. Clark Russell. The strange tale of a love 
adventure at sea. ‘She rushed to the open gangway. The powerful 
hand of the ruffian Nassau grasped her arm. She struggled with him with 
the strength and wrath of raving madness, shrieking again and again, 
‘You butcher, you murderer! You shall not separate us.’” All ends 
well. (Arnold. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 353. 6s.) 

Saronia, by Richard Short. Saronia, the high priestess, recants in 
the Temple at Ephesus in favour of the new faith. Paganism and 
Christianity romantically conflicted. (Stock. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 258.) 

Robert Kane, by C. H. Malcolm. He seeks after fame, eventually 
becomes ‘‘ Sir Robert” and goes to a garden party at Hatfield, ‘ Mr. 
Chamberlain now comes along, shakes hands with the Duchess, and 
shakes hands with Sir Robert.” This is the climax. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 296. 35. 6.) : 

A Newnham Friendship, by A/ice Stronach. The friends are Carol 
Martin and Elspeth Macleod, and they develop together, Carol at last, as 
Elspeth says, ‘‘ learning that a Woman’s destiny holds love as well as 
work.” Not very remarkable. Six illustrations by Harold Copping. 
(Blackie. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 288. 35. 6d.) 

The Marriage of True Minds, by Zheophila North. “And in 
Octavia’s heart the epithalamium of Life rang ever more clearly from 
out the distant centuries, for in the silence star-music and earth-music sang 
one perfect song.” Music, society, and some reflections on things in 
rather flamboyant language. (Richards. Cr. 8vo, Pp. 266. 35. 6d.) 

The Eagie’s Heart, by Hamlin Garland. Scenery of ranches, 
grassy gulches, cajions, sugar-loaf mesas, in which Harold Excell, intent 
on making his way, has suitable experiences. Picturesque and actual. 
(Heinemann, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 306. 6s.) 

Cynthia’s Bonnet Shop, by Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). 
Cynthia wanted money ; a bonnet shop was her brilliant idea. It was a 
great success. A gay little story. Eight illustrations by G. Demain 
Hammond, R.I. (Blackie. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 352. 55.) 

The Heart of Babylon, by Deas Cromarty. Market Lowton is 
the opening scene; the hero a draper’s assistant, but a power as a 
Methodist preacher. He takes the plunge into London, where he has 
experiences theological and social. Interesting. (Marshall. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 298. 35. 6d.) 

The Bag of Diamonds, by G. Manville Fenn. 


If you liked ‘‘ Vice Versi” you 
(Smith, Elder. Cr. 


‘* Linlithgow was a traitor 


Four ‘simple 


attempts at the mysterious and marvellous.” Mr. Fenn certainly does 
best when he avoids ‘* psychical intricacies,” as he calls them. 
Cr. 8vo, 


(Chatto 
Pp. 474. 65.) 






Roy, by Agnes Giberne. Sir John Moore the central figure—* one 
of the greatest soldiers we ever had,” according to Lord Wolseley. Sala. 
manca, Coruiia, French dungeons, plenty of movement ; somewhat of 
the Charles Lever sort. Illustrated. (Pearson. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 328. §5,) 

The Sheik’s White Slave, by Raymond Raife. Moorish ; unravels 
the mysteries of the temple of Djaramos. Not remarkable. Illustrated, 
(Sampson Low. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 202. 2s. 6d.) 

We have also received : ‘* A Thoroughbred Mongrel.” Tale of a dog 


told by a dog to lovers of dogs. (Unwin. Large cr. 8vo. Pp. 175, 
3s. 6d.) —** The Other One”: tale of a cat—autobiographical. (Pearson, 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 219. Illustrated. 55.)—‘* With Rifle and Bayonet,” by 
Captain F. S. Brereton, R.A.M.C., another Boer war story. (Blackie, 


Cr. 8vo. Pp. 352. Illustrated. 55.)—‘*The Malice of Grace Went- 
worth,” by 2. H. Heppenstall, dedicated to the officers and men who fell 
at Magersfontein. (Long. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 320. 6s.)—‘* The Will of an 
Eccentric,” by Jules Verne. (Sampson Low. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 408. Illus 
trated. 6s.)—‘* King of the Rocks.” (Hutchinson. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 376, 
6s.) —** Plotters of Paris,” by Edmund Mitchell, (Hutchinson. Cr. 8vo, 
Pp. 407. 6s.)—‘* The World’s Great Snare,” by 2. Phillips Oppenheim, 
(Ward, Lock. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 316. Illustrated. 35. 6¢.)—‘** The Bless. 
ing of Esau,” by Frank Savile. (Sampson Low. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 324. 
6s.)—“ The House of Giants,” by Yorich Zverett. (Ward, Lock. 


Cr. 8vo. Pp. 375. 35. 6¢.)—‘* Mrs. Frederick Graham,” by Alice A, 
Clowes. (Sonnenschein. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 251. 25. 6d.) 
Scholastic 


The Junior Temple Reader, edited by Clara Linklater Thomson 
and £. £. Speight, B.A. Heroic folk and fairy stories, children’s poetry, 
play rhymes, and animal stories, drawn from such sources as Niebuhr’s 
“*Stories of the Gods and Heroes of Greece,” the Mabinogion, Asop, 
Hans Andersen, Grimm, Tennyson, R. L. Stevenson, W. B. Yeats, 
There are excellent pictures by A. C. Gould, Louis Wain, and others, 
An intelligent and admirable compilation. (Marshall. Cr. 8vo. Pp, 
402. Is. 6d.) 

English Drama, by /. Logie Robertson, M.A. Selected scenes from 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
Otway, Congreve, Farquhar, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Coleridge, and Sir 
Henry Taylor, with brief introductions and notes. For school use, 
(Blackwood. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 277. 2s. 6d.) 

A Brief Introduction to Commercial Geography, by the Zev. 
Frederick Smith. Seeks to provide a readable and broadly suggestive 
account of the present conditions and future possibilities of the commerce 
of the Empire. An opportune and useful little work that comprehensively 
responds to a felt want. (Blackie. Pp. 228. 1s. 9d.) 

Business Arithmetic. Rapid methods to obtain averages, percentages, 
&c. ; examples and exercises. (Pitman. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 119. Is.) 


For Boys and Girls 
A Cat Book. Pictures and Rhymes by H. Officer Smith and £. V. 


Lucas. 
To get at milk a cat will do 
A hundred things she oughtn’t to, 


The latest of the ‘‘ Dumpy Books.” (Richards, Pp, 121. Is. 6d.) 
Four and Twenty Toilers. Pictures by /. D. Bedford, verses by 
E. V. Lucas. 
If Neptune really rules the sea, 
And keeps it clean and blue, 
The man who guards our ponds must be 
A kind of Neptune too. 


The park-keeper, the clock-winder, the bee-farmer, the old bus horse, 
are among the toiling twenty-four here gaily pictured and rhymed about. 
(Richards. Large oblong. Pp. 103. 6s.) 
The Tremendous Twins. Pictures by A/rs. Ernest Ames, verses 
by Ernest Ames. 
So it fell on a day, 
When the twins were but four, 
Our army was fighting 
A terrible war, 
They made up their minds, 
With the help of their nurse, 
To see the good Queen 
Before things became worse. 


Having gone to South Africa, they put things straight. Most of the 
pictures extremely funny. A satire which old boys will appreciate, if 
young ones cannot. (Richards. Large oblong. Pp. 95.) 

Lullabies and Baby Songs, collected by Adelaide L. $. Gossel 
A charming ‘“‘ posy for mothers.” (Dent. Large 8vo. Pp. 117. Illus- 
trated. 35. 6d. net.) 

We have also received:—Three stories by G. A. Henty, ‘With 
Buller in Natal.” (Pp. 384. 6s.); ‘In the Irish Brigade.” (Pp. 384 
6s.) ; “Out with Garibaldi.” (Pp. 352. 55.) (Blackie. All cr. 8vo. 
all illustrated.) —‘‘An Ocean Adventurer,” by Walter P. Wright. 
(Blackie. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 240. Illustrated.)—‘* Jones the Mysterious,” 
by Charles Edwardes. (Blackie. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 207. 2s.)—‘* The House 
that Grew,” by Afrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan, Cr. 8vo, Pp. 206. 
Illustrated. 45. 6d.) 


[OcT. 20, 1900 ~ . 
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' NISBBT & 00. NEW BOOKS, MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


STUDIES BY THE WAY. By. 


the Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Fry, F.R.S., &c. 
Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 
An important volume of literary studies. 


Ready October 24th. 
PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE JOURNAL OF A JEALOUS WOMAN. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 


“An excellent story, very brightly and cleverly told,’ Scotsm a7. 
“ Mr. Norris has given us a very clever, highly-finished study.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
WAGES. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* Elaborately and vividly told." —British Weekly. 
** Written in Mrs. Meade’s best style.”—-Chvistian Commonwealth. 


NON SEQUITUR. By Miss M. E. 


CoLERIDGE, Author of “* The King with Two 
Daintily bound, extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
“*Non Sequitur’ has been a real delight to us, and we cor nmend it thankfully as 
one of the most ch arming volumes of the autumn publishing seison.”—Leeds Mercury. 
“ It is written in a crisp, vivacious style, and its varied subjects are handled with an 


easy grace which draws the reader on delightedly from page to page. 
Glasgow Herald. 


FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By 


HENRY NEWBOLT. With 24 Full-page Illustrations taken from 
Originals in the British Museum. Large crown 8vo., 6s. 


By L. T. Meape. 


Faces” &c. 


“ Froissart's ‘Chronicles’ 


- is one of the most fascinating books in the English 
language." —Standard. 


J. NISBET & CO., Lrp., 21 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


| of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS } 


from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 








per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


| A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 


Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 


| of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





DEAN’S 


BOOKS FOR FANCIERS 


AND LOVERS OF PETS. 


As Practical Guide Books for Owners of Animals, we 
especially recommend—out of the scores of books we publish :— 


Our Friend By Dr. Gordon Stables. 
the Dog. Seventh Edition. 
a 


a Illustrated, 


Our Friend ™ ™™ tr, xxv 
the Horse. 


Thoroughly practical and 
up to date, 
The two Standard Works on these subjects. 
By Dr. Kar! Russ. 


Illustrated. Cloth gilt. 
The Best book on Canaries. 


10s. Gd. 





6s. Od. 





Canary 
Birds. 





By Edward Brown, F.L.S. 


Useful in the highest degree. 
Contains all that a breeder need 


Poultry. 





know. 
By Edward Brown, F.L.S. 
= 
Pigeons. Contains excellent advice and Is. Od. 


Illustrations. 





Sold by all good Booksellers. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE, 
It will help you in selecting the books you need. 


‘DEAN'S PRACTICAL GUIDE BOOKS ARE INCOMPARABLE. 


You cannot do wrong by always buying 
** DEAN’S ” BOOKS FOR FANCIERS. 


NEW 





London: DEAN & SON, Lrtp., 160A Fleet Street, E.C., 
Publishers of the ‘' Dog Owner's Annual.” 








Ready at all Booksellers’. Fep. 8vo. cloth designed, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF BLUES. 


3eing the first and only Record of all Matches between the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in every department of Sport, with complete Index of the names 
of all Blues, with their Colleges. 
Edited by Oc1er RyspEn, and dedicated by permission to the Lord Chief Justice 
of England. 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO., 20 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


London : 





UNITARIAN LITERATURE FREE. 
DR. MARTINEAU.—Five Points of Christian Faith. 
DR. STOPFORD BROOKE.—The Triumph of Faith. 


These and other pamphlets sent free. 
Apply SecreTAry, c/o Postmaster, Beccles. 





FOR SELLING YOUR OLD or BUYING a NEW GUN, 

CYCLE, HORSE, or anything else to best advantage, there is no means better 
than an advertisement in The Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart Newspaper. Transactiors 
are carried through Easily, Quickly, Privately, Safely, and Cheaply. The cost of 
advertising is only 1rd. for every 3 words. Or you need merely answer the published 
advertisements, of which there are several hundreds in every issue. The paper is to be 
bought at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, price 2d., or specimen copy will be sent direct 
from the office for 3d. in stamps. The journal contains a considerable amount of 
Literary Matter of special interest and utility to Amateurs.—Office: 170 Strand, 
London, W.C. 





WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books at Reduced Prices. 
MODERN BOOKS.—Containing also the Best Novels. 
FRENCH LITERATURE.—A Popular Selection. 





ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
State Wants.—I want to buy FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. Steven- 
son, T. Hardy, Jane Austen ; also Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson 
Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpine Works and Journals. 25s. (each lot) offered for 
“ Country Life,” first 4 vols.; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Behmen’s Works, 
4 vols., 1764.—-EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 


MR. CONAN DOYLE’S 
HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


On October 23. With Maps. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE 


GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of ‘* The White Company,” ‘* Rodney Stone,” ‘* The Green 
Flag,” and other Stories of War and Sport, &c. 


*,* Mr. Conan Doyle was present in South Aftica during a considerable 
portion of the war. He saw something of the operations with his 
own eyes, and he had exceptional opportunities of meeting and cross- 
examining officers and men who had taken part in these events. He 
combines considerable knowledge of military affairs with a fearless 
impartiality. Mr. Conan Doyle's history is the first attempt to gather 
the events of this drama into a single complete one-volume narrative. 





SECOND IMPRESSION OF MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION OF 


“THE ISLE OF UNREST,” 


By H. S. MERRIMAN, 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s., is now ready. 


World.— A fine story, finely told, with local colour, character, and esfrit subtly 
conveyed, and interest vital and sustained. For construction this is Mr. Seton Merri- 
man’s best work.” 

Morning Post.— ‘A really admirable novel, vigorous and vivid, artistic in con- 
ception and execution, with an ingenious plot, and with characters of flesh and blood, 
whose doings we fol!ow with eagerness........ The sort of tale for which the reader 
neglects everything until he has finished it.’ 


CO.’S NEW BOOKS; 


New Novel by the Author of ‘Vice Versa.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. With a F.ontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BRASS BOTTLE, 


By F. ANSTEY, 
Author of “‘ Vice Versi,” ‘‘ The Giant's Robe,” “A Fallen Idol,” &c. 


BOOKM4AN.—** A remarkably clever and briliiant novel.” 


NEW NOVEL BY SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY, BART. 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAN-TRAP. By Sir Witt1am Macnay, 


Bart., Author of ‘‘ The Pride of Li’e,” “ The Heiress of the Season,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY OLIVE BIRR&LL, 
On OCTOBER 26. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE IN A MIST. By O ive Brrret, 


Author of “ The Ambition of Judith,” ‘‘ Anthony Langsyde,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK T. BULLEN, 
JUST PUBLISHED. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT 


S*RVICE: being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for 'Longshor 
Readers. By Frank T. Butten, Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalet* 
* The Log of a Sea-Waif,” &c. 
GLOBE,.—“ A most valuable book, for which one cannot but wish a very 
circulation. It is not often that a ‘work at once so interesting, so vivid, and g 
thoroughly practical, is put before the public.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STRANGE STORY OF 
HESTER WYNNE.” 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MARBLE FACE. By G. Coumone 


Author of ‘‘ A Daughter of Music,” ‘* The Strange i of Hester Wynne,” & 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 2/6 LIBRARY. | 
NOW READY. In limp red cloth, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON, 





By Sir Wittiam Macnay, Bart., Author cf “ The Pride of Life” &c. 





LONDON : 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 


15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 





NOW READY. 


Price 6d. (by post, 7d.) 


‘* They are informed with a spirit of knowledge and research, though as the speaker is throughout entteis:i as the 
mouthpiece of a public department, it follows that they are tinged with a certain official optimism.’’—Daity Mat. 


THE ARMY SYSTEM AS IT IS 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF 


IVR. 


I, THE MILITARY MACHINE : 


UNDER SECRETARY 





1. THE MILITARY MACHINE—conz. 

Purposes of the Army Recruits Rejected 
Artillery Coast Defence 
ord 

nfantry : 
Coloured Troops II. IMPERIAL DEFENCE : 
Reserve Sea Supremacy 
Militia Naval Bases 
Volunteers Strategic Harbours 
Transport Trade Routes 
Recruiting 


Complete Scheme 


GEORGE WYVYNDHANDM,, . 


OF STATE FOR WAR. 


Il. IMPERIAL DEFENCE—cont. 


Barracks - 
Size of the Home Army 


III, THE MACHINE TESTED—cont. 
Their Quality 
Transference of Strength 


Elasticit 
Distribution Field Poce 
‘ obilisation 
Ill. THE MACHINE TESTED: mas 


.. Before the War t 
South Africa 
First Reinforcements 
Second Reinforcements 


Stores and Transport 
Strength of Units 
Replacement 
Embodiment of Militia 











THE OUTLOOK - PUBLISHING ‘COMPANY, I 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY 


-IMITED, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT 


109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
& CO., LTD. 


E.C, 





FOUNDED 
1807. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, “ic; 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, no 
foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000, 000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


G. W. STEVENS. 


Foint Secretaries {é E. RATLIFFE. 


Educational 


PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 7 Cl 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E, 
and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON ® WID- 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London 

in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Mz argaret’ s Bay School on cliffs overlooking se 
and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hockey, drilling, &c. 


—_ 


PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN: 
TLEMEN'" S SONS by an old Rugbeian and mae man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
~ Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a profession.— 
. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land- Owners, Land Agents, one 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List 
Governors, Professors, Practical Lastructers, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SE SION begins Tuesday, October 9. 
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